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Account of Harvard University, in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


[From the New England Journal of Medicine aud Surgery, April, 1416.) 


ARVARD University is the most 

ancient and the best endowed of 
any scientific institution in the United 
States. It has flourished without in- 
terruption for nearly two centuries, 
during which time it has gradually 
gathered strength from the patronage 
of government, the munificence of in- 
dividuals, and the uniform respecta- 
bility of its character and administra- 
tion. It has been enabled to hold out 
extensive means of affording instruc- 
tion, and to exact higher qualifications 
from its students, than any other Ame- 
rican seminary. The number of its 
students, which within a few years has 
been augmented about one-third; the 
requisites for admission and the course 
of studies, which have been greatly 
elevated during the same period; the 
late repeated endowments from public 
and private liberality ; the increased 
number of offices and departments of 
instruction; the erection within a short 
time of four extensive and commodious 
widitional edifices ; the important ac- 
quisitions of books, apparatus, and 
specimens relating to the physical 
sciences ; are circumstances suflicient 
to shew the prosperity and flourishing 
state of this institution. 

Harvard University derives its name 
from the Rev. Jonn Harvarp, its 
earliest benefactor, who in 1638 be- 
queathed half his estate, amounting to 
nearly £800 sterling, for the endow- 
ment of the College. The names of 
the subsequent benefactors of the in- 
stitution are attached to the professor- 
ships, buildings, or other fruits which 
have resulted from their munificence. 


2 . . ) 
Professorships, Foundations, &c. 


Most of the professorships are esta- 
blished on foundations given for the 
express purpose by individuals, or ap- 
Propriated from the funds of the Uni- 
versity. From the income of these 
foune ations the professors principally 

rive their salaries. The other de- 
partments of instruction are supported 
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by periodical assessments on the mem- 
bers of the college. 

The Hollis Professorship of Divi- 
nity, was founded by Thomas Hollis, 
Exsq., of London, by donation, in 1722. 
The professor gives lectures, and at- 
tends exercises of the students. 

Hollis Professorship of Mathema- 
tics and Natural Philosophy, by the 
same gentleman in 1726. The pro- 
fessor has charge of the philosophical 
and astronomical apparatus, and gives 
lectures and exercises. * 

Hancock Professorship of Hebrew 
and the Oriental Languages, esta- 
blished by the Hon, Thomas Hancock, 
of Boston, by will, in 1764. Lectures 
and exercises by the professor. 

Boylston Professorship of Rhetoric 
and Oratory, founded by Nicholas 
Boylston, Esq., of Boston, by will, in 
1772. The professor inspects the 
compositions of the students and at- 
tends their public declamations. 

Massachusetts Professorship of Na- 
tural History, established by sub- 
scribers to a fund in Boston and else- 
where in 1805. The professor resides 
at the Botanic garden, and gives lec- 
tures to the students. 

Hersey Professorship of Anatomy 
and Surgery, founded by Dr. Ezekiel 
Hersey, of Hingham, and others, in 
1783. The professor has charge of the 
Anatomical Museum and gives lectures 
in Cambridge to the students, and in 
Boston to the Medical class. 

Hersey Professorship of the Theory 
and Practice of Physic, \y Dr. Hersey 
and others, in 1783. Lectures given 
in Cambridge to the students, and in 
Boston to the Medical Class. 

Erving Professorship of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy, \y ‘illiam Erving, 
Esq., of Boston, and others, in 1743. 


ae 


—— 


* In exercises or private lectures a 
professor examines the class in a classic 
or text book, giving such illustrations as 
he sees fit, 
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The professors have charge of the La- 
boratory and Mineralogical Cabinet 
amd give lectures in Cambridge and 
Boston, 

Royall Professorship of Law, by 
Ilon. Isaac Royall, of Medford, in 
1773. The professor gives lectures in 
Cambridge to the senior class and 
graduates. 

College Professorship of Metaphy- 
sics and Ethics, partly on an annuity 
from West Boston bridge by act of the 
Commonwealth in 1810. The professor 
wives exercises and superintends the 
forensic disputations. 

College Professorship of the Greek 
Language, by College law 1811. Ex- 
ercises by the professor. 

College Professorship of the Latin 
Language, by College law IS11. Ex- 
ercises by the professor. 

A Professorship of Greek Litera- 
ture, by a donation from an unknown 
individual in Boston, in 1815. The 
present professor is on his travels in 
Europe and Modern Greece. 

Smith Professorship of the French 
and Spanish Languages, by Abiel 
Smith, Esq., of Boston, by will, in 
i815. Professor not yet appointed. 

Lectureship of Materia Medica and 
Botany, established IS15. Lectures 
yiven in Boston to the Medical Class. 
~ Leetur: ship of Midwifery, este 
blished 1815. Lectures given in Bos- 
ton to the Medical Class. 

The Professor of Law and the Me- 
dical Professors and Lecturers reside 
in Boston. The rest of the officers at 
Cambridge. 

Vor the remaining departments of 
instruction and government, see the 
list of officers. 

There are various other funds de- 
voted to specific purposes, some of 
which are suffered to accumulate until 
sufficient for the proposed object ; the 
interest of others is annually appro- 
priated agreeably to the intentions of 
the donors. These are, 

Dexter Fund. The late Hon. Sa- 
muel Dexter bequeathed 5000 dollars, 
to promote the critical knowledge of 
the Scriptures. 

Alford Fund. ®By the executors of 
the will of the late Hon. John Alford, 
of Charlestown, to establish a profes- 
sorship of Moral Philosophy when suf- 
ficient. 

A Township of Land. By Samuel 


Parkman, Esq., of Boston, towards 
endowing a professorship of Christian 
Theology, to have special charge of the 
resident graduates. 

Bowdoin Premiums. Not less thay 
100 dollars per annum, by the late 
Governor Bowdoin, given in four pre- 
miums, or more, to members of the 
college, authors of the best disserta- 
tions on subjects annually proposed by 
the corporation. 

Boylston Premiums. Of these an 
account is given under the Medical 
department. 

Endowments for the support and 
assistance of students. The Hopkins 
Fund, by Edward Hopkins, Esq., of 
Great Britain, together with legacies 
of Mr. Pennoyer aud Mrs. Saltonstall, 
give about 1000 dollars per annum, to 
be divided among ten resident gra- 
duates, students in divinity. Mr. Hop- 
kins’ legacy also provides 70 dollars 
per annum to be distributed in dooks 
to meritorious students. 

Evhibitions, or gifts provided for by 
Lieut.-Gov. Stoughton, Rev. W. Brat- 
tle and others, amount annually to 
about 750 dollars. Of the late liberal 
donation of the State of 10,000 dollars 
per annum for ten years, one quarter 
is devoted for assisting the education 
of meritorious students, a part being 
annually distributed; the rest funded. 
Thirty students save the expense of 
board by services rendered in the hall. 


Requisites for Admission and Course 
of Studies. 

Candidates for admission into the 
University are now required to be well 
versed in the whole of Arithmetic, 
Ancient and Modern Geography, ™ 
the grammar and prosody of the Latin 
and Greek languages, to be able to 
translate English into Latin, and to 
construe and parse any portion of the 
following al oq viz. Dalzel’s Collee- 
tanea, Grveca Minora, the Cireek es- 
tament, Virgil, Sallust, and Cieero’s 
Select Orations : also to produce a 
certificate of their correct moral cha- 
racter, and to give bonds in the sum 0 
four hundred dollars for the payme? 
of their quarter bills. ay 

The time of residence at the Univer- 
sity, except for those who enter at an 
advanced standing, is four years Tae 
ing which time they study the oe 
and Latin Classics, the French or UW 









Hebrew language, the English lan- 
guage, Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres, 
History and Antiquities, Logic, Meta- 
hysics, Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy, Theology, Algebra, Geometry, 
Trigonometry and the higher branches 
of Mathematies, Natural Philosophy, 
Astronomy and Chemistry. —Exercises 
or recitations in all these branches are 
given by the instructors, and a punctual 
attendance on them required by law. 
Written themes upen subjects given 
out by the Professor of Rhetoric, pub- 
lic declamations, and forensic disputa- 
tions are also regularly required. 

Public lectures are given by the pro- 
fessors, cither to the whole college, or 
to the upper classes only, according to 
the nature of their subjects. These 
are upon Rhetoric and Oratory, on 
Philology, on the Oriental languages, 
on Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, 
on Divinity, on Sacred Criticism, on 
Zoology, on Botany, on Chemistry and 
Mineralogy, on Anatomy and Surgery, 
on Medicine, and on Law. 

The students have regular hours of 
study and of recreation. Gymnastic 
exercises are authorized, and a military 
corps is kept up in the two upper 
¢lasses, the members of which become 
perfect in the manual exereise. An 
attendance is also permitted on such 
teachers of polite accomplishments as 
are evoeel by the college govern- 
ment. 


E.whihitions. 


Public exhibitions take place three 
times a-year, and consist of perform- 
ances by such members of the two 
upper classes as are selected for their 
merits, by the government. ‘They are 
delivered in the college chapel, in pre- 
sence of such citizens and strangers as 

vay attend, 


Commencement. 

‘his anniversary takes place on the 
las. Wednesday in August. At this 
ti: the degrees are conferred, and 
"hs performances delivered by the 
Satelors and Masters of Arts. These 
€XCises are attended by the Supreme 
Xtutive and other officers of the 
“Monwealth, by citizens and stran- 
Sers * distinction, and by a numerous 
and fhionable audience. A custom 
OF ant date has rendered this anni- 
Yersary day of parade and festivity 
th in umbridge and Boston. 
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Number of Students. 

The whole number of graduates at 
the College since its foundation is 4509, 
The present members, exclusive of the 
Medical Class in Boston, are as fol- 
low :—Seniors, 57; Juniors, 66: 
Sophomores, 91; Freshmen, 65; Re- 
sident Graduates, 19. Of these a cer- 
tain portion resort here from a con- 
siderable distance, and among them 
may be observed the names of many of 
the most distinguished families in the 
southern states. 

Present Officers of the l niversity. 

Rey. John Thornton Kirkland, D.D., 
LL. D., President; Aaron Dexter, 
M.D., Professor of Chemistry ; Wil- 
liam D. Peck, A. M., Professor of Na- 
tural History; Rev. Henry Ware, D.D., 
Professor of Theology; Hon. Isaac 
Parker, LL. D., Professor of Law ; 
Levi Hedge, A. M., Professor of Logic, 
Metaphysics and Ethies; Rev. John 8. 
Popkin, D. D., Professor of the Greek 
Language ; Rev. Joseph McKean, 
LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory; James Jackson, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Theory and Practice of Phy- 
sicg; John C. Warren, M.D., Professor 
of Anatomy and Surgery; Sidney 
Willard, A. M., Professor of the Ori- 
ental Languages ; John Gorham, M.D., 
Adjunct Professor of Chemistry ; Levi 
Frisbie, A. M., Professor of the Latin 
Language ; John Farrar, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy ; Andrews Norton, A. M., 
Lecturer on Sacred Criticism and Li- 
brarian ; Jacob Bigelow, M. D., Lec- 
turer on Materia Medica and Botany ; 
Walter Channing, M. D., Lecturer on 
Midwifery ; Rey. Edward Everett, 
A. M., Professor of Greek Literature ; 
Joseph G. Kendall, A. M., Registrar 
and Tutor of Geometry and Natural 
Philosophy ; Allston Gibbs, A. M., 
Tutor of Geometry and Natural Phi- 
losophy ; Jonathan M. Wainwright, 
A. M., Instructor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory ; John Brazer, A. B., Tutor 
of the Latin Language ; Francis Jack- 
son, A. M., Proctor ; Samuel Gilman, 
A. M., Proctor ; Henry Ware, A. M., 
Assistant Librarian ; Charles Folsom, 
A. B., Regent; Thomas Savage, A. B., 
Proctor ; James Walker, A. B., Proc- 
tor: Nicholas Faucon, French In- 
structor. 

Of the College Buildings. 
The College edifices, eight in num. 
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ber, ® are pleasantly situated in Cam- 
bridge, about three miles from Boston. 
They stand on an inclosed plain of 
fourteen acres, around which, except 
in front, a thicket of forest trees is 
planted. ‘They are half a mile from 
the banks of Charles River, and imme- 
diately contiguous to the extensive 
common of Cambridge. Three of these 
buildings are appropriated to public 
purposes ; the rest are occupied for 
lodging-rooms by the students. Most 
of them bear the names of different 
benefactors of the college. They are 
as follow: 

University Hall. This is an elegant 
and spacious edifice, built in 1814, 
entirely of the Chelmsford granite, the 
colour of which approaches nearly to 
white. It measures 140 feet by 50, 
and is 42 feetin height. Its dimensions 
exceed those of any of the other build- 
ings, and its style of architecture is 
chaste and ornamental. It contains a 
handsome chapel for the purposes of 
worship and of literary exhibitions ; 
six rooms for lectures and recitations ; 
two rooms for occasional public pur- 
yoses ; four dining halls, and two large 
Kitchens. 

Harvard Hall. This is of brick, 
and was built in 1765. It is 108 feet 
by 40, and 38 feet to the roof. It is 
surmounted by a cupola, and bears the 
College clock and bell. It contains 
the library, the philosophy ciiamber, 
a large apartment ornamented with 
paintings, busts, &c., the philosophical 
upparatus, and lecture-room. 

Holiworthy Hall. Ot brick, erected 
in I812. Length 138 feet, breadth 34, 
height 37. This building is occupied 
by students of the senior class, every 
two of whom possess a large room 
fronting south, and two smaller apart- 
ments on the northern side, each sufli- 
ciently large to serve the double pur- 
pose of a study and bed-room. 

Hollis Hall. Of brick, built in 
1764. Length 105 feet, breadth 44, 
height 37. It is a plain building, with 
a simple pediment on each side. It 
contains thirty-two rooms for students, 
each of which has two small studies. 

Stoughton Hall. Of the same di- 
mensions and materials as the last, 
and appropriated to the same pur- 





* Exclusive of the Medical College in 
Boston, 
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poses. Being built in L804, its ap- 
pearance is somewhat more in the 
modern style. 

Massachusetts Hall. Built in 1720. 
and the oldest of the present edifices 
It is 100 feet by 41, and has only three 
stories to the roof, the fourth being 
furnished with Lutheran windows. lt 
has thirty-two rooms for the use of we 
students. 

Holden Chapel. OF brick, 50 feet 
by 3, height 29; originally erected 
for a chapel, but now occupied by the 
medical professors, for those lectures 
which are given at the University. It 
contains the chemical laboratory and 
lecture-room, the anatomical nuseum 
and lecture-room, and the Boylston 
medical library. 

College House. Situated on the 
opposite side of the street, a three story 
building, containing twelve rooms for 
students. 

Besides these, the president’s house 
and those of several of the professors, 
also the Medical College in Boston, 
are owned by the University. 


The Library. 


The Library contains between 17,000 
and 18,000 volumes, and is continually 
increasing. The selection of books, 
for the most part, has been made with 
great care and judgment; many of 
them are works of great rarity, scarcely 
to be found, it is said, even in Europe. 
Owing to the munificence of the do- 
nors, a larger proportion is elegantly 
bound than is usual in similar insti- 
tutions. 

The Library is open every day (Sun- 
days excepted) to officers and residents 
at the University, and such stranger 
as may visit it. All the students a¢ 
permitted to use its books, and me 
bers of the two upper classes may’ 
change them twice in the week. ‘he 
privilege of borrowing books is eyed 
also by members of the ern 
and Board of Overseers, and all sSy- 
men of public education, residing** 
ten miles of Cambridge. 

In addition to this, there is #alu- 
able Medical Library of abot 50 
volumes, the gift of W. N. B//ston, 
Esq., for the use of students / mee 
cine at the University, and eessible 
to members of the Massachytts Me- 
dical Society, residing in /° 4 
hourhood. 








Philosophical Apparatus. 

The apartment in Harvard Hall, 
lately occupied as a chapel, has been 
repaired and fitted up for the Philoso- 
phical Apparatus and the lectures on 
Astronomy and Experimental Philo- 
sophy. The room is 46 feet long, 28 
wide, and 18 high, and is a beautiful 
piece of Doric architecture. The in- 
struments have been cleaned and re- 
aired. The smaller ones are arranged 
in elegant glass cases. The others are 
distributed about a floor, a little raised 
at one end of the room, and enclosed 
with a railing of a cirenlar form, with 
the lecture table in the middle. Im- 
mediately fronting the table, are the 
seats for students, having a curvature 
corresponding to that of the table and 
railing. They rise one above another 
to the number of ten, and are entered 
at each end from an aisle on the wall. 
They are suflicient to accommodate 
two hundred, without any one being 
more than twenty-five feet from the 
table. : 

The philosophical apparatus is very 
complete. Many of the instruments 
are upon the largest scale and of the 
best workmanship. Among the in- 
struments used on the subject of 
mechanics, are Atwood’s machine for 
illustrating the laws of accelerated and 
retarded motion; a whirling table with 
its appendages ; instruments fitted to 
demonstrate the various mechanical 
en, the laws of projectiles, &c. 
‘or experiments in Hydrostaties and 
Pneumatics, there are instruments for 
shewing the hydrostatic paradox; se- 
veral hydrometers ; Prince’s air pump, 
with a large assortment of receivers 
and other appendages ; a condenser; a 
fountain for compressed air; an air 
gun; glass models of a fire engine; a 
common pump, and an intermittent 
fountain. Appropriate to electricity 
are several large electrical machines, 
qeatical and globular; a plate ma- 
chine of two feet diameter; several 
electrical batteries, amounting to sixty 
feet of coated surface; a variety of 
¢lectrometers and condensers; three 

vanic batteries, one of two hundred 
pairs of plates, six inches square ; ap- 
paratus for the decomposition of water, 
the alkalies, &e. Among the optical 
Mstruments, are a number of micro- 
‘copes, simple and compound, the 
solar and lucernal; a camera obscura ; 
* camera jucida; a magic lantern, 
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fitted to exhibit the constellations, the 
aspects and eclipses of the sun and 
moon, and some of the more interesting 
phenomena of the planetary motions ; 
instruments for optical deceptions of 
different kinds; a reflecting telescope 
of five feet; two smaller ones with 
micrometers ; a night glass; and an 
achromatic telescope of three feet. In 
the department of astronomy, besides 
the instruments just mentioned, are an 
equatorial; a transit instrument of 
three feet; an astronomical quadrant 
of two feet, together with reflecting 
quadrants and sextants; also a large 
and elegant orrery of six feet diameter, 
exhibiting the diurnal as well as annual 
motions of the planets, the eceentrici- 
ties and obliquities of their orbits, the 
inclinations of their axes, and motions 
of the satellites ; a small orrery of two 
feet; a planetarium, tellurium and 
cometarium ; Senex’s globes of twenty- 
eight inches, and Carey’s, of eighteen 
inches diameter. Besides the above 
instruments, the apparatus contains 
most of the smaller ones that are de- 
scribed in the best treatises on Natural 
Philosophy. 


Chemical Laboratory. 


The Chemical department at the 
University has lately undergone very 
essential alteration and improvement. 
On the return of peace, a hese order 
for apparatus, &c. was sent to England, 
and an agent* went out for the express 
purpose of selecting instruments of the 
best quality, both for the Laboratory 
at Cambridge and in Boston, The 
articles have arrived; they have been 
chosen with much judgment ; they are 
all of a superior kind, and form a very 
large and valuable collection. 

; order to accommodate the depart- 
ment of Chemistry still farther, the 
whole of the lower story of Holden Cha- 
vel has been devoted to this purpose. It 
is divided by a partition, one apartment 
being appropriated for a lecture room, 
the other for a laboratory. This last 
room, which is indispensable for the 
chemist, has been fitted up with great 
judgment, and contains every thing ne- 
cessary to a full course of lectures on 
chemistry, arranged in the neatest and 
most convenient manner. Itis probably 
the most complete Laboratory in the 


« Mr. J. F. Dana. 
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United States. The series of furnaces 
are built externally of common brick, 
inte rnally ot the fire-proof brick, CcO- 
vered with slabs of soap-stone. This 
series includes the furnaces for divest- 
tne and for nuked distillation; a wind 
furnace, which with proper fuel will 
produce a temperature sufliciently high 
to melt the substance of a Hessian 
crucible, and to vitrity the fire- proof 
brick with which it is lined; a muffle 
furnace; a forge, worked with an 
organ bellows ; a furnace for common 
purposes, and a distilling apparatus. 
The flues of these furnaces are carried 
up separately, to the height of about 35 
feet, by which a very strong draught is 
obtained. One of Accum’s universal 
Jurnaces is placed on an elevation in 
the lecture-room, in order that most 
of the operations which require heat 
may be viewed by the audience during 
the lecture. The Laboratory is about 
3 feet in length and 28 in breadth. 

Among the instruments and appa- 
ratus recently imported, may be no- 
ticed Leslie’s photometer; Pepy’s mer- 
curial gazometer ; an siecle machine 
and electrometer, by Singer ; an excel- 
lent air-pump, with stopcocks fitted to 
jars of different sizes; Wollaston’s 
reflective goniometer; the differential 
thermometer; Ferguson’s improved 
pyrometer ; a voltaic battery in troughs 
of Wedgewood’s ware; galvanometers 
and condensers; apparatus for the 
slow and rapid combustion of hydrogen, 
for the decomposition of water, Xe. 

An elegant cabinet of minerals, con- 
taining among the rest a number of 
highly valuable foreign specimens, pre- 
sented by the French Government, and 
hy Dr. Lettsom, of London, is annexed 
to the chemical department. 


Botanic Garden. 


A piece of ground, handsomely situ- 
ated with a gradual declivity towards 
the south, has been appropriated to 
the purposes of a Botanic Garden, 
being partly a purchase of the sub- 
seribers to the Natural History Fund, 
and partly the donation of Andrew 
Craigie, Esq. It is situated about half 
a mile to the west of the College edi- 
fees, and contains from seven to eight 
acres. This spot is handsomely inclosed 
with a high fence and a belt of trees, 
the northern side being sheltered with 
of evergreens. [t contains 
three buildings; the professor’s house, 


u copse 
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situated on an eminence on the westery 
side, and affording a delightful view of 
the garden; a gardener’s house on the 
opposite side, and an extensive green. 
house and conservatory for the plants 
of warm climates in the centre. The 
latter building contains apartments 
adinitting different degrees of heat, 
calculated for the plants of all latitudes 
and climates south of us. It is fur- 
nished with a rich and splendid collee- 
tion of exotic trees, shrubs and plants, 
assembled from the southern parts of 
our own country and of urope, from 
the two Indies, from Africa, South 
America and New Holland. The area 
of the garden is laid out in the most 
ornamental style, and is constantly 
kept in high cultivation. It contains 
an extensive and increasing variety of 
hardy plants, both native and foreign, 
and in the vegetating season affords to 
the students of the University a most 
excellent practical field for the pursuit 
of botanical studies. A fountain and 
a pool of water near the centre, furnish 
a place for the cultivation of aquatics, 
and an unfailing supply for the purpose 
of watering the garden. The whole is 
under the immediate superintendance 
of the Professor of Natural History, 
and a suitable number of gardeners Is 
constantly employed for its cultiva- 
tion. 


Anatomical Museum. 


The University contains two collee- 
tions of anatomical preparations, one 
of which is kept in Boston and belongs 
to the Medical School; the other im 
Cambridge, for the use of the semor 
class of students in literature, and the 
occasional instruction of the medical 
class. The first contains about a 
thousand pieces, which are of three 
kinds. Ist. Dry injected blood-vessel 
yrepzrations of different parts of the 
a body. 2nd. Wet preparations 
of healthy structure, which are mostly 
injected. ’ 3rd. Morbid preparations. 
Among the osseous pieces are uncoll- 
monly fine specimens of Exostosis, 
Anchylosis, Necrosis, Spina Ventesa 
and Fracture; and, among the sort 
parts, of organic diseases of the heart 
and arteries, The injected wet prep 
rations of healthy structure, are pre 
bably not exceeded in the United States 
in number or beauty. Those ol a 
organ of vision are peculiarly cleunt 














The whole of this collection has been 
made by the present professor. 

There are also in this collection wax 
representations of the eye magnified, 
of the ear, and of the male and female 
organs of reproduction. 

The Anatomical Museum at Cam- 
bridge consists of preparations of the 
human body, and others of wax. The 
former were presented to the Univer- 
sity, through the agency of Ward 
Nicholas Boylston, Esq., by John 
Nicholls, LL.D., of London. They 
were prepared by the celebrated Dr. 
Nicholls, who himself invented the 
corroded injections. Many of these 
are found at Cambridge in perfect pre- 
servation, and cannot be sommes in 
beauty nor minuteness, especially those 
of the vessels of the lungs, of the heart, 
and of the urinary organs. In this 
collection, there are a great number of 
fine specimens of urinary calculi, all 
Which are sawed to exhibit their inte- 
rior texture ; among them, are one 
Which has a leaden bullet, and another 
which has a needle for its nucleus. 

The wax preparations were in part a 
donation from Hasket Derby, Esq. ; 
the rest were made for the University 
by direction of its present Govern- 
ment, 
in addition to this collection, the 
Professor of Anatomy has commenced 
the formation of a cabinet of compa- 
rative anatomy. This is small at pre- 
sent, but exhibits the skeletons of 
various quadrupeds, birds and reptiles, 
and some handsome injections of mi- 
lute structure, 


Massachusetts Medical College. 
The Medical Lectures of Harvard 
‘liversity were formerly given in 
Cambridge only, to the senior class 
und to medical students. In the year 
1810, it was thought expedient that a 
Medical Institution should be com- 
menaced in Boston, under the auspices 
of the University, for the express edu- 
eation of medical students. The object 
of this new establishment was to allow 
4 longer term for the medical lectures, 
and also to afford students the opportu- 
un which they had not before enjoyed, 
T attending surgical operations and 
Sspital practice. A building in Boston 
Was rented and fitted up with lecture- 
rooms by the professors, and lectures 
“omimenced on the different branches 
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of medical science. From this time 
the number of students has regularly 
increased, and it is now more than 
double the average number who for- 
merly attended at Cambridge. The 
growing state of this Institution, pointed 
out the necessity of a suitable public 
building, to contain the lecture-rooms, 
laboratory, museum, &c., and in 1815, 
the Corporation appropriated twenty 
thousand dollars from the grant then 
made them by the Commonwealth, for 
the erection of such an edifice. The 
building, which is to bear the name 
of the AMfassachusetts Medical College, 
was immediately commenced: it is 
now very near to its completion, and 
will be in perfect readiness for the 
lectures of the ensuing season. 

The Massachusetts Medical College 
is situated in Mason Street, near the 
Boston Common and Mall. The 
building is of brick, 88 feet in length, 
and 43 in its greatest breadth. — Its 
figure is oblong, with a pediment in 
front, and an octagonal centre rising 
above the roof, and also forming a 
three-sided projection in the rear of 
the building. ‘This is surmounted by 
a dome, with a skylight and a ballus- 
trade, giving an appearance of elegance 
to the neatness and fit proportions of 
the building. 

The apartments on the floor are, a 
spacious Medical Lecture-room, of a 
square form, with ascending semi-cir- 
cular seats ; a large Chemical Lecture- 
room in the centre, of an octagonal 
form, with ascending seats ; a Chemical 
Laboratory, fitted up with furnaces 
and accommodations for the costly 
apparatus used in the lectures; and a 
room to be occupied by the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society. In the second 
story is the Anatomical Theatre, the 
most extensive room, occupying the 
whole central part of the building, 
covered with the dome and skylight, 
with semi-circular seats which are 
entered from above, and descend regu- 
larly toward the centre. A_ large and 
a small room for practical anatomy, 
together with another for the museum, 
occupy the extremities of the same 
story. 

The whole building is warmed by a 
single stove situated in the cellar, cal- 
culated by the inventor® for burning 








* Mr. Jacob Perkins. 
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the Rhode-Island coal. Owing to the 
smallness of its draught, it burns this 
coal in great perfection, keeping up a 
permanent and intense heat. This 
stove is surrounded by a brick cham- 
ber, from which a brick flue is carried 
up to the second story, communicating 
by large pipes on apertures with all 
the odediaa rooms of the house. The 
air is admitted from the outside of the 
building through a brick passsage way, 
down to the stove; a portion of it goes 
to maintain the combustion; the rest 
being rarified by the heat of the stove, 
ascends rapidly through the flue, and 
may be delivered at pleasure into any, 
or all the apartments, by opening the 
pipes or communications, The strong 
current of heated air thus obtained, is 
sufficient to warm the largest rooms in 
a very short space of time. 

A cistern of water is placed near the 
roof, which is supplied by pumps from 
a well in the cellar, and may be drawn 
out for use by pipes communicating 
below.* 


Medical Library. 


The importance of a Medical Library 
in an institution of this sort, has caused 
uctive measures to be taken for an early 
and respectable foundation of this kind. 
To this end, about five hundred volumes 
have been already contributed, and 
suitable provision made for the regular 
imerease of the collection. Attention 
has been paid particularly to supply 
such books as will be most useful to 
students during their attendance on the 
lectures ; and with this view, a consi- 
derable number of copies of each of 
the most approved elementary and 
standard works on the several depart- 
ments of medical science, have been 
furnished. Any present deficiencies 
will be supplied during the lectures by 


* ‘The Lecturer on Midwifery has 
made arrangements in Florence for pro- 
curing wax preparations which shall illus- 
trate his Leetures on Pregnancy and 
Parturition.—One of the best artists in 
the Florence School is now making a 
preparation to answer the above objects ; 
and that it mav be as pert ct as possible, 
it is to be made under the immediate 
inspection of one of the officers ,—Sig. 
Professor Casselii. The preparation above 
tliuded to, will be completed in May 
LK16, 
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the removal from the Boylston Medica! 
Library in Cambridge, of such book: 
as may be most wanted. 


Medical Lectures and Degrees, 


The Medical Lectures in Boston wil] 
hereafter commence annually on the 
third Wednesday in November, and 
consist of five courses on the following 
subjects: Anatomy and Surgery, Che- 
mistry and Mineralogy, Materia Me- 
dica, Midwifery, and the Theory and 
Practice of Physic. 

Candidates for the degree of Doctor 
in Medicine are required to attend two 
courses of the Lectures of each of the 
medical professors. ‘They must study 
three years before they can be exa- 
mined, two of which at least must be 
passed under the direction of a regular 

ractitioner of medicine. ‘Those who 
iave not had an University education, 
must satisfy the president and profes- 
sors of their knowledge in the Latin 
language and in experimental philo- 
sophy. 

The examinations commence on the 
second Wednesday following the close 
of the Lectures, and are made in all 
the branches taught in the Lectures.— 
An inaugural thesis must be publicly 
read and defended previously to gradu- 
ation. 

Boylston Medical Prize (2uestions. 

A provision for one hundred dollars 
per annum has been made by the libe- 
rality of Ward Nicholas Boylston, Esq., 
which sum is annually adjudged in two 
prizes of 50 dollars each to the authors 
of the best dissertations on subjects 
proposed by a committee appointed by 
the corporation of the University. 
Since their establishment in 180}, 
nineteen of the Boylston premiums 
have been awarded for dissertations t 
various physicians and medical stu- 
dents. 


Count R umford’s Legacy. 


Benjamin Count Rumford, an Ame- 
rican by birth, whose talents and 
researches have given him celebrity 
throughout Europe, lately deceased al 
his country residence in France. This 
distinguished philosopher and_politiea 
economist, mindful of his native cou! 
try, has bequeathed, with certain 
strictions, the whole of his estate to 
the University, where he had acquired 








the first rudiments of physical know- 
ledge.* His will provides 1000 dollars 
avear for the establishment of a pro- 
fessorship on those departments of 
Natural Philosophy which are con- 
nected with the improvements of social 
life. He has also made the University 
resiluary legatee to his whole estate, 
subject only to certain life annuities. 
—e 
Tsli agton, 
Sir. August 4, 1820. 
}t AVING passed a month at Tun- 
bridge Wells, 1 beg leave to 
transmit you an account of: the state 
of religion in that celebrated watering- 
lace. There is a Chapel of Ease, 
supplied for nearly these forty years 
past by the Rev. Martin Benson, a 
clergyman of talents and respectability. 
There are also two Methodist Chapels ; 
one belonging to John Wesley, and 
the other to Lady Huntingdon. These 
are all the places of worship at the 
Wells; for, alas! there is an utter 
extinction of the three legitimate 
classes of Protestant Dissenters. 

The Presbyterian Chapel, a capa- 
cious structure, is still to be seen on 
Mount Sion, shut up and ina dilapi- 
dated condition. One of its two pil- 
lars, sustaining a portico at the entrance, 
has given way, whilst the other, totter- 
ing beneath the weight, exhibits a 
melancholy relic of Presbyterian luke- 
warmness and degeneracy! In_ the 
time of the Rev. William Johnston, (a 
truly respectable teacher of youth,) 
the chapel was well filled. Among its 
attendants were some of the nobility 
and gentry frequenting the Wells. ‘The 


‘Duke of Leeds was an occasional au- 


ditor. Since the decease of Mr John- 
ston, the Rev. Mr. Hampton offici- 
ated there, and latterly the Rev. Mr. 
Gough ; but the doors of this venerable 
temple are now closed; the building 
has fallen into decay, and will ere long 
sink into an unsightly mass of ruins! 
Mr. Johnston lies interred in Spald- 
burst church-yard, the parish church 
belonging to the Wells. Thither | 


—— — - | 


* Count Rumford, then about 16 years 
of age, attended the Lectures of Professor 
‘inthrop, in Harvard University, in 
1770. His early attachment to experi- 
mental philosophy is exemplified by the 
et, that he constantly walked from 
‘oburn to Cambridge, a distance of nine 
miles, to attend these Lectures. 
VOL. Xv. 3u 
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made a pilgrimage, and copied the 
following inscription from off his 
tomb : 

‘** Here are deposited the remains 
of the Rev. William Johnston, A. M., 
twenty-four years Pastor of the Dis- 
senting Congregation, Mount Sion, 
Tunbridge Wells. His character, dis- 
tinguished by learning, piety, benevo- 
lence and usefulness, will cause his 
death to be long lamented by his family, 
his flock, and his numerous friends, 
He departed this life in the believing 
hope of a better, March 2nd, 1776, in 
the 62nd year of his age.” The well- 
known lines of Horace, Quis deside- 
rio sit pudor, &e. conclude the just 
tribute of regard to the good man’s 
memory. Upon inquiry at the Wells, 
I found that a very respectable Presby- 
terian gentleman, residing at Clapton, 
is the only surviving Trustee of the 
Chapel, so that there may be yet a 
possibility of its restoration. 

The Independents, a flourishing por- 
tion of Protestant Dissenters, had also 
a chapel at the Wells, but it has for 
some time past been sold and converted 
into lodgings, under the appellation 
of Sydenham House! The General 
Baptists likewise have had their Meet- 
ing-house (formerly frequented by 
William Whiston when at the Wells) 
recently demolished, and on its site 
is erected a range of small cottages! 
The adjoining burying-ground remains, 
with many head-stones, witnessing the 
prosperity of former deve, all gone 
down to the dust. Here lies intombed 
their last pastor, the venerable and 
truly Christian Joseph Haines, who 
died about seven years ago, in the 82nd 
year of his age. He + over his 
little flock for upwards of half a cen- 
tury. His predecessors were Matthias 
Copper and Richard Hugget. Of the 
former, I have heard that /onest 
Whiston, when meeting him at the 
Wells, said, in the presence of the 
then Bishop of London, *‘ This is, my 
Lord, an archbishop on true apostoli- 
cal principles ;” alluding to his being 
a measenger as well as elder of the 
General Baptist Churches. Twenty 
years ago, I called on Mr. Haines, 
passed an hour in his company, and 
well recollect his primitive appearance. 
Instructive was his conversation. He 
told a tale of other times. Full of 
anecdote, he was communicative on 
all subjects, A resident from his ear- 
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liest childhood, he had some knowledge 
of the leading characters visiting the 
Wells for a long tract of time. He 
mentioned, among other incidents, that 
Secker, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
would in his morning walk over Mount 
Ephraim, look in upon him, conversing 
freely on the Athanasian Creed, Adult 
Baptism, and other topics of contro- 
versial theology. This eminent Pre- 
late was educated among the Dis- 
senters. Though elevated to the 
Archiepiscopal mitre, he retained much 
of his original simplicity. Secker was 
the correspondent of Lardner; the 
latter iaaling him for a publication 
sent him, was reproved by the former 
for an excess of compliment on the 
occasion. 

Mr. Haines was the friend of the 
poor. Familiar with the medicinal 
virtues of the vegetable world, he rea- 
dily, as well a3 gratuitously, applied 
his knowledge to the remedying of 
diseases amongst the lower classes of 
the community. A small painting of 
this apostolic man was shewn me by 
his niece, living at his usual residence, 
Gilead Cottage, Mount Ephraim. It 
was impressive. A folio herbalist lay 
open before him on a table, indicative 
of the benevolent employ in which he 
delighted, whilst his aged features and 
locks white as the driven snow, gave 
him the appearance of an inhabitant of 
the antediluvian world. 

Such is the state of religion at Tun- 
bridge Wells. With due respect for 
the Church of England, and its illegi- 
timate offspring the Methodists, I 
cannot but lament the extinction of 
the regular Dissenters. They are the 
mivocates of the right of private judg- 
ment, of the sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures, and of the glorious cause 
of civil and religious liberty! There 
is no harm arising from diversity of 
sentiment when clad in the garb of love 
and amity. It is, however, mortifying 
to reflect, that at so respectable a 
place as Tunbridge Wells, there should 
cease to exist a class of religionists in 
whose creed the leading Totes is, 
that every individual should think and 
act for himself in matters of consci- 
ence. Bigots like Samuel Johnson, 
who advised his reader to imitate Dr. 
Isaac Watts in every thing except his 
Nonconformity, will rejoice in the 
destruction of all sectarists; but the 
liberal'and enlightened Christian must 








exult in the spread of Truth, under 
any form, and, along with it, in the 
diffusion of Christian charity. 
JOHN EVANS. 
EE 
Whitchurch, 
SIR, July 2, 1820. 
HAVE made the following extract 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for August 1773, that your readers 
may be informed of a fact that I be- 
lieve is not generally known, viz. that 
Bishop Sherlock, like Archbishop Til- 
lotson and many other great and good 
men, did not approve of the Creed 
commonly called the Creed of St. 
Athanasius : 

** His (Bishop Sherlock’s) opinions 
on some controverted points were far 
from orthodox in his latter years, nor 
did he at all approve the Athanasian 
Creed, nor his own writings against 
Bishop Hoadly, which, he told me, he 
was a young man when he wrote, and 
would never have collected in a vo- 
lume.” 

Permit me to add, that I am_per- 
suaded it would be highly interesting 
to Unitarians, especially to Unitarian 
ministers, were you or some other 
gentleman to republish in a separate 
work, the principal articles of the 
Theological Repository,—a work sel- 
dom now to be met with, but which 
contains the writings of many able 
men. 

J. M. 
a 
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ty and some corresponding texts 
have been so often and so well 
explained to signify simply one im 
mind—in will—in ‘ purpose—chiefly, 
if not wholly, in reference to the gospel 
dispensation,—that I am not about to 
retrace the argument by insisting ™ 
detail upon this very obvious construc: 
tion of them, obvious as the light to 
minds unblinded by early preposses 
sion or habitual prejudice. 

But it cannot be uninterest 
consider briefly in what sense these 
declarations were received by those t 
whom they were addressed. 

The Jews were always on the alert 
to entrap our Saviour in his discourses, 
and to catch at any equivocal ard 
sion that might fall from him, capab 
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of being twisted into an offensive im- 

he is not, therefore, from his 
implacable enemies that I would seek 
an elucidation of his meaning in any 
instance, especially in passages per- 
haps designedly ambiguous, to revolt 
the impracticable stitiness of their 
hearts. 

Rather would I have recourse to his 
chosen friends and disciples for their 
understanding of any declarations that 
passed his lips, and which have since 
become the subjects of controversy ; 
and that, fairly ascertained, should, in 
my humble apprehension, prevail de- 
cisively. 

Did, then I ask, those friends and 
disciples who accompanied his ministry, 
and whose faith in what he uttered was 
implicit, understand him as asserting 
that he and his Father were ‘“‘ one 
(iod”? What indications escaped them 
of their understanding him in this awful 
and overpowering sense? Did they 
cover their faces and fall prostrate in 
his presence? Did they subsequently 
associate with him, oppressed by the 
consciousness of his divinity ,—even 
with that hesitation and restraint which 
any of them would have felt, if ap- 
prised that they were conversing with 
Cesar in disguise, however much en- 
couraged by his condescension? We 
know the contrary of all this; that 
his disciples to the last conversed with 
him without embarrassment, affection- 
ately, familiarly, however respectfully ; 
and that the tone of the intercourse 
they held with their Master was scarcely 
changed, after he had ratified his divine 
mission by emerging from the tomb. 

What then is the clear deduction 
from these premises ? 

_ fs it that which I have recognized 
in the commencement of this paper ? 

Or, are we to vindicate the tows in 
the strained constructions they put, or 
affected in their malice to put, upon 

divine communications, and confess 
that they did not misinterpret or mis- 
represent them ? 

Or, to maintain that his disciples 

with the Almighty, knowing 

with whom, and seated themselves 

“ table with him, so undauntedly, that 

one of them scrupled not to recline 
"pon his bosom ? 

Or, to contend that the orthodox of 

"his wee understand what Jesus 

‘aid, but that his confidential disciples, 

‘whom, in their retirement, he was 
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accustomed to expound what he had 
declared ambiguously in public, did 
not? 

It is a choice of difficulties that | 
present to these impatient theologians ; 
more than suspecting that, arrogant 
as the assumption might appear, they 
would, one and all, incline to choose 
the last as the least. 

BREVIS. 


_—— 
Sir, 
UCH as you have doubtless la. 
mented the late decision of the 
American Congress to permit the Mis- 
souri territory, on its ie among 
the United States, to hold slaves, it 
will give you some consolation to hear 
from undoubted authority, that this 
decision is as warmly reprobated by 
the more enlightened of our transat- 
lantic brethren of all sects and parties, 
as it can be ih this country. 

In a letter from a very excellent 
Unitarian minister in Dorchester, Mas- 
sachusetts, dated April 20th, with 
whom I have the privilege of oceasion- 
ally corresponding, after mentioning 
the unchristian proposition and deplor- 
ing the unhappy result, he thus ex- 
presses himself:—** It was generally 
believed that Congress could not grant 
such an indulgence; that it would be 
a violation of the Bill of Rights on 
which our constitution was founded, 
us well as of the prineiples of justice 
and humanity. Both in the Senate 
and Congress, the question whether 
Missouri should be admitted with or 
without the restriction, was agitated 
in warm debate, and in some most 
impressive speeches. All that learning, 
humanity, a regard to sound policy, 
and a respect for the principles of our 
free government could adduce in favour 
of restricting slavery in the New State, 
exhibited with the most powerful and 
impressive eloquence, failed, alas, of 
effecting their benevolent purpose. 
‘Their pleadings fell upon deafened ears, 
and moved not hearts indurated by sel- 
fishness. The bill for the admission 
of Missouri into the Union passed the 
House of Representatives without the 
restrictive clause prohibiting slavery, 
though only by a majority of four 
votes.—Against the restriction, 90; for 
the restriction, 86; so that Missouri 
is permitted to become a slave-holding 
state !!” 

My correspondent thus proceeds ,— 
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** It is impossible to describe the feel- 
ings of surprise and regret which this 
decision has occasioned in all the New 
ingland States. The friends of hu- 
manity and freedom are palsied with 
the shock. Not only will this be the 
means of continuing and extending the 
most unchristian and disgraceful prac- 
tice of keeping slaves, but of opening 
@ new mart for the sale, and thus fur- 
nish slave-traders and kidnappers with 
inducements to procure * per fas, aut 
nefas,’ new supplies by importation.” 
My friend adds, ‘* In connexion 
with this lamentable result is another 
occurrence painful in the extreme. 
You have Soobtien heard that the 
most distressing fire ever known in this 
country, extended its ravages in Sa- 
vannah, the capital of Georgia. <A 
tender feeling for the sufferers called 
out very liberal contributions for their 
relief, particularly in tie Northern 
States. In the city of New York, the 
sum of twelve thousand dollars was 
promptly subscribed, and forwarded 
with a request, that such people of 
colour as were sufferers, might parti- 
cipate in the distribution, This gave 
umbrage to the city council of Savan- 
nah, who sent back the money to the 
donation committee of New York, 
because they considered it as encum- 
bered with a condition with which they 
were unwilling to comply. How 
strange, and passing strange, that the 
pride of domination, over a humbled 
race of wretched people, should so 
operate and prevail as to produce the 
rejection of a charity, in which bene- 
volence had hoped, that however cru- 
elly and unjustly degraded, they might, 
in this instance at least, have equitably 
shared! How apparent, that the pos- 
session of slaves renders the heart of 
the master not merely insensible to the 
obligations of humanity, but even to 
the claims of compassion and mercy !” 
Though I am not at liberty, Mr. 
Editor, without the consent of my ex- 
cellent correspondent, to give his name, 
I shall, in proof of my full conviction 
of the correctness of his account, add 


my own. 
CATH. CAPPE, 
EE 
Clapton, 
Sir, August 1, 1820. 


OBSERVED, a few days since, in 
a ee al the death of Dr. 


Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne, in his 75th 
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year. It immediately occurred to me 
that he was one of my friend Wake. 
field’s associates at Cambridge, and 
that a letter of his was in the corre. 
spondence, annexed to the first volume 
of the Memoirs, from which his name 
was withdrawn, with obvious propriety 
on the publication in 1804, but which, 
in conformity with the just maxim de 
mortuis nil nisi verum, it was no longer 
necessary to leave anonymous. As 
that letter, (No. IV. p. 376,) the 
original of which is in my possession, 
may, probably, be still unknown to 
many of your readers, I shall take the 
liberty of largely quoting it, in con 
nexion with the following circum- 
Staunces : ‘ 

Mr. Wakefield, who, of course, sub- 
scribed the Articles on taking his Ba- 
chelor’s degree in 1776, repeated the 
subscription at his ordination in March, 
1778, at the age of 22. In 1792, when 
he wrote his Life, he thus ingenuously 
reproves himself for that transaction : 
** Even then, I was so little satisfied 
with the requisition of sedscription, and 
the subjects of that subscription them- 
selves, that I have since regarded this 
as the most disingenuous action of my 
whole life ; utterly incapable of pallia- 
tion or apology; and I hold it out, 
nsssedionte, to the severest reprobation 
- a honest reader.” (Mem. I. 

21.) 

In August, 1778, with a very fair 
rospect of success, Mr. Wakefield 
vecame a candidate for the Mastership 

of Brewood School, understanding that 
no subscription would be required. On 
finding himself misinformed upon this 
pene he appears to have written to his 
riend, who had very kindly promoted 
that object. In his letter, dated Sep- 
tember 10, 1778, Dr. Bennet, who 
was ten years older than his correspon- 
dent, thus writes : 

“ You have doubts on the subject 
of our articles, and where is the man 
who has not? At least I should have 
a very bad opinion both of the sense 
and the heart of such a man. But the 
only difference between us is, that you 
suppose no man in such circumstances 
can conscientiously subscribe to art- 
cles which he does not believe. You 
have certainly seen Powell’s Sermon 
upon that subject, and let us abuse 
him as much as we will, it is the ca, 
that they are, and must be, subser! 
in different senses by different me* 











And do you really think that every man 
who subscribes is guilty of perjury, 
but the very few who understand them 
literally? Perjury, perhaps, is too 
harsh a term ; subscribing that a thing 
is true, being very different from swear- 
ing to the truth of it. 

“ But you, at least, think us guilty 
of gross prevarication; and here re- 
mains the difficulty, whether you think 
the possession of the comforts, and, 
what some think, the honours of life, 
worth such a prevarication or no. 
This, my dear Wakefield, you only can 
determine. Fecerunt alit et multi, et 
doni. But 1 own authority is a very 
bad argument against conscience ; if it 
was not, | would mention, in parti- 
cular, your fellow-collegian, J/ortin, 
between whose character and yours 
there is, in many respects, a great re- 
semblance. He professes himself a 
doubter about the Trinity. He had a 
mind far above worldly views ; yet 
whether from a desire to be useful 
in his profession, or any other good 
(it certainly was some good) motive, 
he subscribed repeatedly, both before 
and after this profession. 

“I do not see why we need seru- 
pulously inquire in what sense the 
Articles were originally, or are now 
imposed: if I can make the declaration 
that I believe them to be ¢rue, (take 
the word truth as you please,) I have 
done enough. This, you will say, is 
very relaxed morality: but there is 
something very like it in St. Paul, 
when (though eating of meat offered 
before to idols is forbidden by all the 
apostles as a great sin) he tells his 
scrupulous converts, whatever they 
think of the matter, to ask no ques- 
tions, and that then they may eat with 
a safe conscience. 

“I fear I shock vou ; and I told you 
at the beginning of this letter, I should 
only expose myself. I repeat, there- 
fore again, that it is the concern of 
your own heart. If you cannot per- 
suade yourself to the attempt, Cod 
forbid that I should persuade you. As 
an honest man you will then make the 
sacrifice required of those who cannot 
subscribe, (and a great one, indeed, it 
8) and as an honest man you will be 
rewarded for it. Blessed are ye, when 
. suffer for righteousness’ sake. 
With respect to my esteem, and to my 
mMerest, they are always at your ser- 
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vice; 1 only wish for opportunities to 
assist you.” (Mem. 1. 377—380.) 

These passages afford no unfair spe- 
cimen of the manner in which the 
Powells and Paleys of the Chureh of 
England have encouraged the candi- 
dates for her honours and emoluments, 
though otherwise conscientious, to pre- 
varicate in the most solemn transac- 
tions. Mr. Wakefield, in his letter, 
dated Richmond, Oct. 2, 1778, thus 
replies : 

* 1 give my judgment on Porrell’s 
Sermon with much diflidence, it is so 
long sinee I read it, and I have it not 
by me: all I can recollect of the mat- 
ter is, that his argument appeared to 
me then by no means satisfactory ; 
rather calculated to evade than deter- 
mine the debate. However, if at the 
best every man subscribe in a different 
and indecisive sense, there is in m 
opinion no alternative; let such arti- 
cles be abolished ; that subscription is 
an absurdity and a snare: and, if it 
exclude any from the Church, will ex- 
clude only the deserving. 

** As far as I am able to discern, 
the unequivocal language of Scripture 
gives us reason to expect a much 
more flourishing and extensive reign of 
Christ than we now see; and if they 
who are of full age refuse to act con- 
formably to their superior knowledge, 
in leaving the first principles of the 
doctrines of Christ, and going on unto 
perfection, they counteract the desi 
of God, who raised them up as lights 
in their generation, and obstruct the 
furtherance of the universal kingdom 
of his Son. 

“The apostle says, J/ any man say 
unto you, This is offered in sacrifiee 
unto idols, eut not, i. e. If any man 
inform you (or if you think) that these 
articles are partly irrational and partly 
antichristian, subscribe not. Besides, 
had I opportunity I think it might be 
shewn, that the cases are not = : 
at least, according to my apprehension, 
the same argument would have holden 
good against a renunciation of the 
errors of the Church of Rome.” (/¢id. 
38 1—383.) 

It is not surprising that Dr. Bennet, 
with talents and a character highly re- 
spectable, should have had his reward. 
He resolved, like Sir Thomas Browne, 
(Rel. Med. S. vi.,) “ in divinity to keep 
the road and follow the great wheel of 
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the Church,” perhaps even then Cro- 
sier and mitre dancing in his eyes, 
and he early reached the envied goal 
the Episcopal ofium cum dignitate, 
which he enjoyed and adorned for thirty 
years. His friend Wakefield, in the 
mean time pursued a less frequented 
path with only dere and there a tra- 
veller ; and could with perfect sincerity 
thus speak of himself, as | remember 
to have heard him, ona very interesting 
occasion : 

** Every opportunity of worldly ele- 
vation and ecclesiastical emolument 
have I promptly and largely sacrificed 
on the altar of liberty and conscience : 
and I stand alone, like a hermit in the 
wilderness, reaping a scanty harvest 
from the hard and barren soil of learn- 
ing, unpreferred, unpatronised, unpen- 
sioned, unregarded, amidst my con- 
temporaries, whom I see risen and 
rising round me daily, to the highest 
situations in Church and State, with 
original pretensions to distinction far 
less flattering than my own.” (De- 
fence in the King’s Bench, Feb, 21, 
1799, p. 95.) [ Mem. I. 378. ] 

Now the lordly mitred head is laid 
as low as that of the laborious scholar, 
unendowed, except with priceless and 
imperishable treasure, and who has 
now long arrived where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are 
at rest, and rested from his labours ; it 
is interesting, and can scarcely be une- 
ditying to look back to the point from 
which these literary associates diverged, 
and to observe their very different pro- 
gress towards that bourn from which 
no traveller returns. From the con- 
templation of such a subject, an un- 
ambitious Christian may also be con- 
firmed in the opinion that Articles, 
Creeds and Establishments are the 
creatures Of fleshly wisdom, rather 
than the fair offspring of simplicity and 
godly sincerity. 

J.T. RUTT. 


P. S. Since writing the above I have 
observed in the Terra-Filius, No. 
XXXII. published in 1721, some in- 
structions ‘* to all gentlemen school- 
boys, who are designed for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford.” Among them are the 
following : 

“ Your only safe way is to carry along 
with you consciences chartes blanches, 
ready to receive any impression that 









you please to stamp upon them.— 
Never, therefore, explain your opi- 
nions, but let your declarations be, 
that you are Churchmen, and that vou 
believe as the Church believes. For 
instance, you. have subscribed the 
Thirty-nine Articles ; but never ven- 
ture to explain the sense in which you 
subscribed them; because there are 
various senses ; so many, indeed, that 
scarce two men understand them in 
the same.—Suppress, as much as pos- 
sible, that busy spirit of curiosity, 
which too often fatally exerts itself in 
youthful breasts; but if (notwith- 
standing all your non-inquisitiveness) 
the strong beams of truth will break 
in upon your minds, let them shine 
inwardly ; disturb not the public peace 
with your private discoveries and illu- 
minations ; no, if yoa have any con- 
cern for your welfare and prespenty 
let Aristotle be your guide absolute in 
philosophy, and Athanasius in reli- 
gion.”— VT erra-Filius, Ed. 3, 1754, 
pp. 167, 168. 
— 
Bristol, 
Sir, August 17, 1820. 


DULY received the letter trans- 

mitted to me by you, from your 
Correspondent ‘‘ A Constant Reader,” 
and having no other means of replying 
to it but on the pages of your Repo- 
sitory, I trust that you will allow mea 
short space for that purpose. 

We have every reason to believe that 
there are in various parts of the coun- 
try, small numbers of Unitarian Chris- 
tians who are desirous of meeting for 
mutual edification every Lord’s-day, 
to worship the ‘‘ God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” and, keeping 
in mind the very encouraging declara- 
tion of our Master, ‘* Wherever two 
or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of 
them,” it cannot but be considered an 
imperative duty in them so to do. In 
few instances can it be supposed that 
these small congregations have the 
means of procuring the services of ® 
regular minister: nor is it needful. 
Any pious and sensible member, oF 
several of these in turn, may surely 
with great propriety and usefulness 
perform the oilices of one. 1 say this 
from a most satisfactory experience 0 
many years,—first in attending up 
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a service carried on in a neighbouring 
family, and afterwards in my own. * 
Your Correspondent complains ot 
the deficiency of, sermons sutliciently 
simple and affecting for the use of 
these societies, and wishes for compo- 
sitions “‘in which the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity are treated in a 
very plain, striking and familiar man- 
ner.” A collection of such might, I 
think, be easily compiled, from the 
compendious store of admirable works 
now before the public under the form 
of sermons ; wb soe I a prospect of 
lengthened life and health, I would 
gladly undertake the task. But as the 
cope of my remaining time which 
am able to devote to my pen, is now 
much less than I wish, and I cannot 
rationally look for its increase, I must 
I fear content myself with adding, as 
I can, to the number of those short 
pieces which appear to be generally 
esteemed useful; grateful for having 
been enabled, in however humble a 
degree, to forward the glorious cause 
of Christian truth and righteousness. 
The sermons chiefly used in the 
small congregation above mentioned, 
were those of the venerable Theophilus 
Lindsey, (these I warmly recommend, 
for the familiar simplicity of their style, 
and for the happy manner in which 
Christian practice is shewn to arise 
from genuine Christian doctrines,) with 
the two volumes of our Missionary, Mr. 
Wright,—those of Doctors Toulmin, 
Enfield, Estlin and Rees,—and to these 
I would now wish to add the excellent 
Compositions of Dr. Lindsay, Mr. 
Vogan, Mr. Butcher, &c. 
ese sermons appeared to be highly 
‘eceptable and interesting to those, 
oth rich and poor, with whom I asso- 
cated; but much will depend upon 
manner in which they are delivered. 
Though the number of Aosta be few, 
nergy of the minister should be 
indiminished ; indeed it should be 
increased if he is desirous of adding to 


en Under these circumstances, a printed 
on of prayer will perhaps be generally 

ught expedient, and [ beg leave ear- 
nestly to recommend the one which we 

‘e. It is entitled “ Devotional Ofti- 
- , for Public Worship, collected from 
‘nous Services in Use among Protes- 
am Dissenters.” It consists of five 

» and five evening services. 

bury ted by J, aud W. Eddowes, Shrews- 
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them. He must not read prayers and 
a sermon, he must pray and preach ; 
and a tolerably good English scholar 
is as competent to do this as the most 
learned. To understand and to feel, 
are the indispensable requisites ; and a 
union of these often inspires a flow of 
natural eloquence, which produces 
more powerful effects than all the stu- 
died graces of art. 

I ought, perhaps, to apologize for 
the unexpected length to which the 
deep interest which I take in the sub- 
ject of your Correspondent’s letter, 
as carried me. T should rejoice to 
hear that his wishes were likely soon 
to be answered by one fully competent 
to the undertaking, which I think 


highly probable. 
MARY HUGHES. 
—— 

Str, 

WAS both hurt and astonished by 

a perusal of the communication 
from Gloucester contained in your last 
Number (p. 392). That so respectable 
a name should be affixed to it seemed 
hardly possible ; but that circumstance 
appears to render it necessary that some 
notice should be taken by a friend to 
the Unitarian cause, of this strange 
compound of absurdity. To no part 
of it can I apply a softer term, and 
one of the proposals it contains de- 
mands a still stronger and more serious 
mark of disapprobation. 

If the object of the writer was to 
assist the resources of the Unitarian 
Fund, I should have hailed with appro- 
bation a remonstrance on the back. 
wardness of many wealthy persons 
among our congregations to promote 
its good work : such an effort, earnestly 
yet temperately made, might have been 

roductive of beneficial effects. A 
Unitarian minister, zealous as he ought 
to be for the wide dissemination of 
what he considers gospel truth, in 
counteraction of the corrupt and false 
systems which have for so many cen- 
turies covered the Christian world with 
various shades of pernicious error, 
seems bound to exert his influence to 
its utmost extent, to increase the 
means of pious and enlightened men 
who devote so large a portion of their 
time and talents to this noble purpose : 
but in doing this, let him be careful 
neither to lose sight of sound morality 
nor common sense. 

To propose that we should “ buy 
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canal shares, invent machines, write 
books,” &c. &c., and give the profits 
to the Fund, is trifling, childish folly, 
most unworthy of the talents and cha- 
racter of your Correspondent; but 
when he goes gravely on to mention to 
Unitarians the purchase of lottery 
tickets, in the hope of gaining prizes 
for the benefit of the Fund! our feel- 
ings are changed to those of indigna- 
tion and disgust. No, Sir; I trust the 
cause of truth will “ run and be glori- 
fed”? without its supporters identifying 
themselves with those corrupt and weak 
financiers who, to fill their coffers, 
make no scruple of employing means 
the most obviously calculated for de- 
moralizing the people. The Parlia- 
mentary discussions which have from 
time to time taken place on this sub- 
ject, must, I thought, have convinced 
every man who had the good of his 
fellow-creatures at heart, that it was 
his bounden duty, by every method 
within his reach, to put down and dis- 
courage so fruitful a source of their 
crimes and misery. Little indeed did 
J imagine that it would ever be proposed 
to any body of Christians as a desirable 
pecuniary resource; and should any 
sect or denomination think proper to 
adopt it, 1 would, as a suitable auai- 
fiary, warmly recommend their pro- 
ceeding in the next place to open a 
dram shop, which would be a much 
more certain road to profit, and be 
little more injurious to the morals of 
its customers than the Jottery office. 

I have thought it right to enter a 
decided protest against this strange 
proposal, which I cannot doubt will be 
received by all serious Unitarians with 
unmixed disapprobation, and remain, 
heartily wishing that all Christians were 
equally so, 

An ENEMY TO EVERY SPECIES OF 

GAMBLING, 

PS. Since writing the above, I have 
had daily proots of the indignation 
which the strange paper alluded to has 
excited in the bosoms of Unitarians of 
every description. All lament that a 
month has been suffered to elapse 
without a strong expression having 
appeared, to testify their decided re- 
probation of the plans it proposes, as 
manifestly absurd, and, with regard to 
to the lottery, grossly immoral. I also 
beg leave to enter a protest against 
terming money collected by the mem- 
bers of a society for its own particular 








purposes, a Fellowship Fund. It js g 
Congregational Fund, which can pre. 
tend to no fellowship beyond its own 
pale. ’ 
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Evamination of Mr. Daniel Harwood’; 
Reasons for returning to Trinita- 
rianism, 


“* Till we all come in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a perfect man.—That we 
henceforth be no more children, tossed 
to and fro, and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine by the sleight of men.” 
Ephes, iv. 13, 14. 

Sir, 


HE “ painful emotions” which 
Mr. Harwood supposes must 
“necessarily be produced in your 
mind” by the circumstances of his 
relapse into the complexities of Cal- 
vinism, [see pp. 388—391,] will, | 
conceive, be limited to compassion for 
the vacillating mind of the writer. 
Emotions of a very opposite nature 
must, abstractedly from this feeling, 
be excited in the bosom of the Unita- 
rian, who cannot but wish that every 
similar instance of defection from the 
Nazarene simplicity of faith, may ever 
be defended by similar arguments. 

If by man’s being a “ fallen and 
depraved creature,” the writer meant 
no more than that he was prove to sin, 
the Unitarian, who believes that it was 
the office of Christ to “‘ turn men 
from the power of Satan unto God, 
that they may receive forgiveness of 
sins,” Acts ii. 18, could have no dis- 
pute with him: but if by this, as 
appears to be the case, he understands 
a “ moral incapacity,” the demand of 
Jehovah, Ezek. xvii. 31, “ Why will 
ye die, O house of Israel?” and his 
exhortation, ‘‘ Make you a new heart 
and a new spirit,’ must be regarded as 
egregious trifling or a cruel mockery: 
and if the “‘ overcoming of the native 
bias to evil,” must be the “ effect of 
divine influence” operating according 
to election, there seems as little reason 
in the advice of the Apostle Peter, \ 
Ep.i. 10,) that we should “ give diligence 
to make our calling and election sure: 
nor if ‘ these things be so,” cam te 
veracity of Paul remain wim Ged 
when he expressly declares, that" “ 
our Saviour will have all men ind 
saved.” To reasonings of this he 
we may oppose the question of Dr. 
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Price, “If men can do nothing, why 
does it not follow that they have no- 
thing to do ?”’ 

Mr. H. inquires, ‘* Is it reasonable 
to suppose that this great and glorious 
moral Governor would pardon rebels 
without making some public manifes- 
tation of his displeasure ?” 

He did so: for ** by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by 
sin; and so death passed upon all men, 
for that all have sinned :” that is, have 
come under the penalty of sin, as is 
eident by what follows: ‘* Death 
reigued from Adam to Moses even over 
them that had not sinned after the like- 
ness of Adain’s transgression,” Rom. iv. 
12—14; and this explains the meaning 
of 2 Cor. vy. 21, ‘* Made him to be sin 
for us, who knew no sin ;” which has 
probably led the writer to infer that 
the death of the cross was, to use his 
own words, ‘fa substitute for personal 
punishment,” which God was “‘ neces- 
sitated” to provide “* before he could 
pardon mankind.” 

Now this is all very complete and 
compact according to the scheme of 
the school-theology ; but from this I 
appeal ‘‘ to the law and to the testi- 
mony.” The Scriptures mention the 
ends ef the death of Christ, not as 
penal but as premial: Heb. ii. 10: 
“Tt behoved Lim to make the captain 
of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ing ;” Heb. v. 8: “* Though he was a 
son, yet learned he obedience by the 
things which he suffered.” From 
which texts I infer two conclusions ; 
irst, that Christ was not subjected to 
eath by way of punishment for huinan 
“in, and, secondly, that he was not 
od, 

Let us now try, by the same test, 
the proposition of Mr. Harwood, that 
{rod could not pardon mankind with- 
out a punishment for sin being first 
provided : 

“T, even I, am he, that blotteth out 

y transgressions for mine own sake, 
und will not remember thy sins.” 
Istiah xliii, 25, 

“Let the wicked forsake his way, 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
let him return unto the Lord, and 

will have mercy upon him, and unto 
Our God, for he will abundantly par- 
ie, dsaiah lv. 7. 

He hath not dealt with us after 
“sins. As far as the east is from 
VOL. xv, 3x 


‘ 
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the west, so far hath he removed our 
transyressions from us. Like as a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him. Vor he 
knoweth our frame ; he remembereth 
that we are dust.” Psalm ciii. 10, 
et seq. 

This last sentiment may serve as an 
answer to the following characteristical 
specimen of scholastic divinity: ‘* If 
God,” observes Mr. HL., ‘* was infi- 
nitely worthy to be loved by us, to fail 
in that love was an infinite fault, which 
deserved an infinite punishment; and 
an infinite punishment could only be 
removed by an atonement of infinite 
value, which could only be offered by 
a mediator of infinite dignity.” 

But Bishop Watson is of opinion 
that we have no rule but God’s wisdom 
to guide us in determining what price, 
if a price for our redemption be neces- 
sary, God might or ought to accept ; 
and he sees no difficulty in admitting 
that the death of an angelic or a human 
being might be the price which God fixed 
upon. The fact, however, is, that no 
idea answering to that of atonement, in 
the popular sense, is conveyed by any 
word in the originals of the Old and 
New Testaments, The atonements in 
the former are coverings for sin: the 
sacrifice which Christ is said to offer 
up of his own life, is aptly and beauti- 
fully compared with the sacrifices under 
the Jewish economy, from their sanc- 
tifying or purifying effects; but the 
atonement of the New Testament is in 
the Greek the reconciliation: and be it 
observed, that this reconciliation is not 
of God to man, as Mr. Harwood’s 
scheme supposes, but of man to God : 
2 Cor. v. 19, 20: * God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, 
not imputing their meee unto 
thein; and hath committed unto us the 
word of reconciliation. We pray you 
in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to 
God.” Rom. v. 11: ‘“ By whom we 
have now received the atonement” (the 
reconciliation). 

As Mr. Harwood concedes that 
“« what is clearly proved to be irrational, 
cannot be a doctrine of revelation,” I 
shall venture briefly to examine by the 
touchstone of reason, this assumed 
atonement of infinite value, offered to 
an infinite Being, by a Mediator of infi- 
nite dignity. 

Mr.H. “ thinks that the Seriptwres 
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do describe the one only God under 
the three-fold character of Father, Son 
and Spirit,” though, as he brings for- 
ward no evidence in justification of his 
so thinking, | am at a loss to know 
whether he grounds his notion of a 
God who is three and one, on the spu- 
rious text, | John v. 7; (which, how- 
ever, Calvin admitted had relation to 

reement of testimony, and not unity 
of nature;) on the baptismal form, 
Matt. xxviii. 19, which is just as little 
to the purpose ; or on the plural nouns 
of dignity in the Hebrew, by which 
Joseph might also be proved to be 
more lords than one, and Behemoth 
be made to enjoy a plurality of being. 
To the writer’s proposition I shoulk 
not object, provided the Word and 
Spirit were considered, as I think the 
Scriptures do consider them, in the 
light of qualities or attributes of the 
Divine Mind; but I cannot assent to 
their being each God withia God, or 
to Christ having pre-existed as the 
personified Word in God, any more 
than I can assent to the Arian hypo- 
thesis of the Word being a secondary 
God out of God. 

I presume the writer intends that 
the Father, Son and Spirit, existing as 
God, form together that infinite Being 
whom we understand by the term God. 
Now if the Father was “ infinitely 
worthy to be loved by us,” was not 
the Word or Son also infinitely worthy ? 
Was not also the Spirit infinitely wor- 
thy? Was not the infinite fault of sin 
committed, therefore, equally against 
the Son and Spirit? And does not 
reason, On this principle, require that 
an infinite atonement should be made 
to each of these persons or subsistences 
that altogether make up the whole 
idea of God? How, then, came the 
second person only to make this satis- 
faction, or why did he make it to the 
Father only, and not also to the Spirit? 
And how happened it that he required 
no atonement to be offered to himself, 
if he also were the infinite God? Fur. 
ther, if the Word be only one of those 
divine persons or characters which 

ther compose one infinite Being, 
he was himself only a third part of 
infinity ; how then could he render an 
atonement of infinite value? If Mr. H. 
reply, that each character in the God- 
heed is by himself alike infinite, he 
then makes three infinites ; and three 


infinite beings are three Gods. If he 
ong that there is only one infinite 
yeing, then it was not the Word or 
Son only, but the Father, Son and 
Spirit that made this infinite atone- 
ment, otherwise an infinite atonement 
could not have been made, and if made, 
to whom did they make it? 

But the great argument of Mr. H. 
is grounded on the literal meaning of 
expressions, viewed in reference to 
modern usage and association, and on 
the position of words in the English 
translation of the Scriptures; and he 
seems to suppose that what strikes an 
English reader as the meaning of a 
word or sentence, must necessarily 
have struck a Jewish reader in pre- 
cisely the same manner; that what 
was plain to the Hebrews must be 
plain to the English, and that what 
appears obscure to the English, must 
have been equally obscure to the He- 
brews. But the most curious parti- 
cular in this notable argument, is his 
assertion, that no passage of inspired 
writ can admit but of one meaning, 
and that meaning the one that consists 
with the opinion of his own seet—the 
alternative being the rejection of the 
authority of Scripture altogether. It 
is unreasonable, he thinks, that God 
should suffer the writers of the Serip- 
tures to convey to all future generations 
descriptions of the person, character, 
offices, &c. of the Messia’ in such 
ambiguous terms as would admit of 
their being understood to describe 4 
divine person, if he were not in fact 
the true God. This reasoning supposes 
that the Jewish writers should have 
been inspired to adopt modes of phrase- 
ology and habits of mental association, 
not only foreign to the custom of their 
own age and tongue, but exactly suited 
to all future generations, however dis- 
tant in climate or differing in language: 
it supposes also that we are obliged to 
éedds our faith by isolated phrases 
and sentences, and are to open @ 
Bible as if in search of the sortes tr 
giliane, instead of attending its 
general tenor, and comparing os 
scripture with another. A 

Nr H. observes, that Ephes. ¥:‘ 
Tit. ii, 13, 2 Peter i. 1, may be tran 
lated so as to bear a direct and on 
tive testimony to the deity of 
Christ : : ‘do- 

“ No covetous man, who 1s 2 
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ister, hath any inheritance in the king- 
dom of Christ and of God.” 

“ Looking for that blessed hope and 
the glorious appearing of the great 
(jod and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

“ Through the righteousness of God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

This is saying no more than that we 
may put any sense on a text which best 
comports with our iprapenenees system 
of opinions, provided it be grammati- 
cally feasible: but though the Trinita- 
rians build their faith on sentences 
thus favourably biassed, after being 
torn from their immediate context, as 
well as viewed disconnectedly from the 
general texture of Scripture, we oppose 
this grammatical dexterity by an appeal 
to those numerous texts where no such 
ambiguity can be pretended, and where 
Christ and God are spoken of in plain 
contradistinction as two separate per- 
sons ; in the same manner as any unpre- 
judiced mind, for instance that of a child, 
would conceive them to be spoken of in 
the texts above cited, notwithstanding 
the verbal ambiguity, which, in fact, is 
the same in the Greek, Latin and En- 
glish; and to assert that God could 
not have permitted a verbal ambiguity 
to exist, which self-evidently does 
exist, is to deny that the rules of phi- 
lology are applicable to the Sacred 
W ritings, and to require that, to guard 
against the possible aberrations of the 
human intellect, and to spare his crea- 
tures the exercise of their understand- 
mgs, God should have changed the 
nature of language. 

In paves of the same argument, 
Mr. H. demands, ‘ Will any one say 
that the clause in John i. 1, cannot be 
translated ‘the Word was God?’” 
And he adds, “ If the idea intended to 
be conveyed was only that the Word 
was a God, i, e. thut Christ was a 
person of the greatest dignity, but not 
the supreme God, will reason teach us 
hat a phrase would have been used so 
likely to lead to the promulgation of 
an opposite idea?” 

But if, as we find stated in the same 
Scriptures on the- authority of Jesus 
himself, the Jews “called them gods 
'owhom the word of God came,” John 
* so, “ improbability of cos 

ing suc & shone. su ing that 
the word is there used Sereenal of 
Christ, is not so a parent. If Christ 

the image of God,” Heb. i. 3, 
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I do not well conceive how “ reason 
could teach” us that he is the very God 
whose image he is. 

I, however, for one, am of opinion 
that, although Christ is spoken of in 
John i. 1, as the personal word, this is 
only figurative; because he was the 
medium or depositary of the word— 
in the same manner as he is styled the 
Resurrection, because he was the first 
who rose to immortal life ; and J con- 
sider the Word, in the opening of 
John’s Gospel, to be the original word 
or wisdom that was with God and was 
God, that is, his essential attribute. I 
think it probable that the Evangelist 
wrote in reference to the Cinosties, 
who were accustomed to separate the 
attributes of Deity as personal emana- 
tions, and denied that the Father was 
the creator of the world. ‘* The word 
being made flesh,” or the “ power and 
wisdom” of God being revealed in the 
man Christ Jesus, seems to regard 
also the Gnostics, who believed his 
humanity a phantom. ‘The passage is 
so rendered and illustrated, consistent 
with the popular Version, by the Soci- 
nian Biddle, (see his Tracts,) and that 
it is so interpreted by eminent modern 
Unitarians, as Priestisy and Linp- 
sey, is perfectly known not only to 
Unitarians themselves, but what is 
somewhat remarkable, to Mr. Har- 
wood himself! who from his oceasional 
reference to the Improved Version 
must have had it in his hands, and 
must have read a paraphrase to the 
above tenor in the notes at the bottom 
of the page; yet in the eagerness, pro- 
bably, to claim the honours of conver- 
sion as “a brand snatched from the 
fire,” he chooses to make the Improved 
Version of this passage ‘‘ the rock of 
his offence,” though he must or ought 
to have seen that the Unitarian cause 
required no such aid. 

fr. Harwood thinks it “‘ reasonable 

to conclude either that Jesus, the 
Christ, was the Divine Being incarnate, 
God manifest in the flesh, (I must 
rotest, by the way, against the phrases 

yeing necessarily synonymous,) or that 
revelation is all a fable ;”’ but as he 
also admits that ‘‘ reason as well as 
revelation is the gift of God, and, 
therefore, they cannot contradict each 
other,” I should wish him to reconcile 
his conclusion with the following, se- 
lected out of innumerable parallel 
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texts. They are not such as may be 
capable of a different serse, but such 
us can be capable but of one. 

Deut. xxxii. 39: “ See now that 
I, even I, am he, and there is no God 
with me.” 

Isa. xlii, 1: ‘ Behold my servant 
whom I uphold; mine elect in whom 
my soul delighteth; I have put my 
spirit upon him.’ 

Isa. xlix. lt: ‘* The Lord hath called 
ine from the womb.” 

Acts ni. 22: ** Moses truly said 
unto the fathers, (Deut. xviii. 15,) a 
prophet shall the Lord your God raise 
up unto you of your brethren, like 
unto me,”’ 

Matt. xix. 17: ‘* Why callest thou 
me good? There is none good but 
one, that is God.”’ 

Heb. iv. 15: ** In all points tempted 
as we are, yet without sin.” 

John xvii. 3: “ That they may 
know thee (the Father) the only true 
Giod, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.’”’ 

John x. 36: “ Say ye of him, whom 
the Father hath sanctified, and sent 
into the world, thou blasphemest, be- 
cause I said, | am the Son of God?” 

John vy. 19: “ The Son can do 
nothing of himself.” 

John v. 30: “ Tean of my ownself 
do nothing.” 

John xiv. 10: “ Tie words that I 
speak unto you I speak not of myself; 
but the Father who dwelleth in me he 
doeth the works.” 

Mark xiii. 32: “‘ Of that day and 
that hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels that are in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father.” 

Acts ii. 86: * God hath made that 
sume Jesus, whom ye have crucified, 
both Lord and Christ.” 

Acts iv. 10: ** Jesus Christ of Na- 
gareth, whom God raised from the 
dead.”’ 

Acts v. 31: “ Him hath God exalted 
to be a prince and a saviour, for to give 
repentance to Israel and forgiveness of 
sins.” 

John xx. 17: “1 ascend to my 
Father and your Father, and to my 
Giod and your God.” ‘ 

Rev. iit. 12: “ I will write upon 
him the name of my God.” 

~ Thess. ii. 16: “* Now our Lord 
Jesus Christ himself, and God, even 
our Father, comfort your hearts.” 


1 Cor. viii. 4, 6: “ There is no 
other God but one. To us there ix 
but one God, the Father—and one 
Lord, Jesus Christ.” 

| Tim. ii. 5: ‘ There is one God. 
and one mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus.” 

John viii. 40: “* Ye seek to kill me, 
a man that hath told you the truth, 
which I have heard of God.” 

How Mr. H. ean reconcile reason 
with revelation on the hypothesis that 
he who was ‘* tempted’’—who was 
** sanctified and sent’”’—who “could do 
nothing of himself’—who did not know 
the time pre-determined in the Divine 
counsels for the destruction of Jeru- 
salem—who was ‘* raised from the 
dead’’—who was “ exalted at God's 
right hand’’—was all the while himself 
the Divine Being incarnate ; or how 
he can reconcile this hypothesis with 
the declarations of Jesus and his apos- 
tles, that there was only one God, and 
that God, the Father only—it is for 
him to explain. 

If Christ, instead of revealing “ the 
true God and eternal life,” was hin- 
self that very and only true God whom 
he revealed, there seems no possibility 
of eluding the conclusion of Noetus 
and the Petripensiaad : ‘© The Serip- 
tures declare one God, even the Father ; 
this being manifest, and it being ac- 
knowledged that there is but one God, 
it follows of necessity that he suffered : 
for Christ was God, and he suffered 
for us, being the Father, that he might 
be able to save us.”—Hippolitus cont. 
Heer. II. 6. ; 

Mr. Harwood may decide for him- 
self whether this be the more ** reason- 
able” conclusion, or that, in the words 
of Lardner, Jesus was (as the wore 
and apostles unequivocally dec are) : 
man appointed, anointed, beloved, 
honoured and exalted by God above 
all other beings.” Sartor 

Mr. Harwood refers us to “F uller’s 
Calvinistic and Socinian Systems com 
vared,” as the instrument, ** under the 
Jivine blessing,” of his retrograd: 
conversion ; a book replete with litter 
and calumnious inference, @ dis- 
graced by disingenuous misrepresen © 
tion. To the argument founded on t ' 
superior graces exhibited by Calvinists, 
it may be replied that Peter prea : 
Unitarianism. Acts ii. 22: * naa 
of Nazareth, a man approved of 





among you by miracles, and wonders, 
and signs, Which God did by him in the 
midst of you.” 

Acts x. 38: “* God anointed Jesus 
of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost 
(Spirit) and with power; who went 
about healing those that were oppres- 
sed of the devil; for God was with him. 

Paul preached Unitarianism. Acts 
xvii. 24: ** God that made the world, 
—hath appointed a day in the which 
he will judge the world in righteousness 
by that man whom he hath ordained ; 
whereof Ae hath given assurance unto 
all men, in that Ae hath raised him 
from the dead.” 

The faith of the unlearned of the 
first centuries was Unitarian ; as 7¢r- 
tullian and Origen indirectly admit: 
if then the manners of the primi- 
tive churches were exemplary for 
sanctity, as the Heathen testimonies 
prove, those manners were produced 
by Unitarian preaching and doctrine ; 
and if those of modern Unitarians be- 
tray comparative coldness or levity, 
their faith is not accountable for this, 
but it must arise from some extrinsic 
cause. 

As Mr. Harwood has eulogized Mr. 
Fuller’s attack on the Unitarians, | 
would recommend the perusal of the 
tract of Dr. Tou/min in answer to it ; 
I would also request his serious atten- 
tion to the “‘ Letter on the Logos,” 
by Dr. Lardner, a man, who to zeal 
of faith and extent of learning united 
the graces of charity, humility and 


candour, 
EBION. 
—— 

Sir, Clapham. 
QUOTATION from Mr. Bel- 
sham, in a late Number of the 

Repository, attracted my attention by 
these words: ‘‘ I defy any one to say 
what my friend’s Bible-Christianity is’’ 
(p. 336). Now I wish so far to accept 
this challenge, as to endeavour a sketch 
of what Bible-Christianity, or philo- 
graphy, as it may be called, at least 
may be. Its distinguishing feature is, 
that it adheres to the Janguage as well 
as to the presumed sense of Scripture, 
and does not, in any part of its church 
discipline, require any narrower defini- 
tion of a man’s faith, than that it is 
that of the Bible: for the rest, leaving 
the Scripture to fight its own battle on 
an open field. Endeavouring to remove 
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the causes which prevent men’s minds 
from receiving faithfully the impression 
of scriptural truth, which, in fact, are 
nothing else but some unscriptural re- 
ligious language passing current in the 
world, it believes that this is the way 
for the real truth of God, as it is written 
in his word, to have free course and be 
glorified. It believes also that this way 
becomes us most, as fallible men, as 
Christian brethren, and as stewards of 
the mysteries of God. But it is ob- 
jected, that this will put a stop to all 
intelligent discussion of religious to- 
pics, and make us little better than 
hypocrites, agreeing in words while we 
entirely differ in thought. But this 
objection lies only against those who 
would push the plan to an extravagant 
extent, as it is by no means intended 
to interdict such variations of expres- 
sion as are necessary in order to being 
understood, on any occasion; neither 
such as are requisite for an agreeable 
freedom of speech. These are widely 
different from creeds and subscriptions, 
and all the other modes of catechizing 
and dogmatizing which the spirit of 
party and the love of contention have 
begotten. But to exhibit the idea of 
philography somewhat more precisely, 
[ subjoin what I have fancied might 
serve as the principles of a philogra- 
phian society. 

The Bible, the whole Bible, and 
nothing but the Bible. 

Regarding the Scripture as a true 
and perfect rule of religion, and the 
only one which is of more than human 
authority, we are bound strictly and 
faithfully to abide by this rule, aban- 
doning every other. 

Agreeably to this principle, we deem 
it unlawful to require assent to any 
form of words except the Bible, in 
order to admission to Christian com- 
munion or to any place of service or 
authority in the church. Moreover, 
in professing our own faith or instract- 
ing others, concerning disputed dec- 
trines, we deem it proper, as far as 
may well be done, to avoid the use of 
any form of words which is not found 
in the Scripture. 

Rejecting thus the traditions and 
commandments of men, we receive the 
Scripture as our guide on all points to 
which its instructions extend; of faith 
and practice, of worship and church 
order. We receive it also very strictly 
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and closely: for example, if it appears 
that we are directed by many plain 
precepts and examples to address our 
prayers to the Father, while to warrant 
praying to Christ or any other name, 
there is found no plain precept nor 
any example, except such as is con- 
nected with a miraculous revelation, in 
such case our principle will oblige us, 
on all common occasions, to pray to 
the Father only. 

I feel, Sir, that in such a communi- 
cation as the present, I lay myself 
open to the charge of conceit and pre- 
sumption: I can only say in apology, 
that it is a predicament in which one 
must always of necessity stand, when 
one dares to speculate on any public 
improvement, unless one has the pru- 
dence to arrest every vagrant idea as 
it is passing the barrier of the lips: a 
severity, how grievous and tyrannical ! 

PHILOGRAPHUS. 
a 

Sir, 

HERE Christian interpreters 

differ as to the sense of passages 
in the Old Testament, it would seem 
desirable to allow the recorded opi- 
nions oi intelligent Jewish commenta- 
tors considerable influence, and more 
especially in matters of verbal criti- 
cism. 

The celebrated Rabbi Isaac Cardozo 
was born in Lisbon at the beginning 
of the 17th century. I am not ac- 
quainted with the particulars of his 
conversion to Christianity, but it a 
pears he practised both in Valladolid 
and Madrid as a Roman Catholic phy- 
sician. His convictions (if he was ever 
convinced) were unsatisfactory and 
temporary, and as he returned to his 
former profession of faith, he was 
compelled to exile himself from his 
country. He fled to Venice, became 
a member of the Hebrew academy 
there, and ended his days in that city. 

He wrote several medical works, and 
one on General Philosophy, but that 
by which he is best known is “ Excel- 
encias de los Hebreos,” Amsterdam, 
1679, 4to. pp. 431. The first part is 
composed of eulogiums on the Jewish 
institutions and opinions ; and the 
second consists of replies to the nu- 
merous calumnies Deemed against 
them. Each part is divided into ten 
heads. 

In the chapter on the integrity of 


the sacred books, as preserved by the 
Jews, he has this passage : 

“* The original Hebrew of Isaiah ix. 
6,is: To us a boy was born, to us « 
son was given, and the lordship was on 
his shoulder; and the ‘onderful, the 
strong God, the Counsellor, the Eter. 
nal Father called his name cardy rw 
Prince of Peace.* The Latin instead 
of (he) called his name, puts his name 
was called; in the place of Vaykra 
they read Vaykaré, to make it appear 
that this boy (Nifio) is the Wonderful, 
Counsellor, God, Father Eternal and 
Prince of Peace; but in the most an- 
cient Hebrew copies we find Vaykra, 
(he called,) and not Vaykaré, (was 
ealled,) and the meaning of the pro- 

hecy is, that God, the Mighty, the 
Vonderful, the Counsellor, the Eternal 
Father, called that child, who is the 
Messiah, Prince of Peace, because he 
is to bring with him perpetual peace ; 
and the prophet goes on to se 
that he will establish the seat of David 
in everlasting power and peace—and 
support it in judgment and justice. 
This sense is also fullowed by the 
Chaldee paraphrase, whose comment 
on the text is as follows: ‘Tosa 
child was born, and he shall bear the 
law upon himself to maintain it, and 
he shall be called Messiah before him 
who makes the counsel wonderful of 
the most mighty God, whose j ee 
shall be multiplied on us in his days ;’ 
where it is clearly seen that it is Giod 
who calls, and the Messiah who is 
called ; otherwise the construction of 
the sentence would be imperfect, the 
nominative and accusative being neces- 
sary.” 

Some of the obscurity which per- 
vades rabbinical writings distinguishes 
the close of the above passage, but it 
is altogether a memorable one, and to 
the authority of Cardozo, I hope here- 
after to add, in detail, that of Abraham 
Usque, Duarte Pinel and others, with 
some notes on other texts. iB 








+ Nifio fué nacido & nos, hijo fué 
dado 4 nos, y fué el sehorio sobre 
hombro, y Ilamé su nombre el maravil- 
loso, el Dio fnerte, el consejero, el 
eterno, Principe de Paz. 
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Sik, 
T to me desirable that you 
shewtd record any notable aie 
of bigotry or immorality in the con- 
temporary journals, and therefore | 
beg leave to present you with two 
specimens of criticism from the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for July last. 

Ths first is the entire Review (p. 
47) of “‘ Benson’s Chronology of our 
Saviour’s Life,” and is as follows : 

“The Unitarians having coolly pro- 
nounced the whole of the narrative con- 
tained in the preliminary chapters of 
Matthew and Luke to be false, Mr. Ben- 
son, with great temper, merit and learn- 
ing, has elaborately and successfully con- 
futed them, 

“ It is a severe trial to the temper of 
Christians, even to hear of such effrontery 
as gave occasion to this work ; but our 
opinion is, that the authors are mere 
jesters, and jack-puddings, in a clerical 
costume.” 

Of the logic of the first paragraph, 
I say nothing, but let me inform Mr. 
Urban, who it appears does not con- 
sider urbanity essential to his character, 
that all Unitarians have not discarded 
the preliminary chapters, and that the 
Unitarians to whom he refers do not 
Pee the chapters in question to 

false but only suspicious. 

Christians of Mr. Urban’s stamp 
have their tempers severely tried by 
the cool effrontery of these Unitarians ; 
they can scarcely refrain from laying 
hands upon them; but though their 
hands are tied, their tongues are not, 
and therefore they give way to their 
temper in vulgar revilings. “‘ Jesters” ! 
and “ Jack-puddings”! No, no; itis 
the grave argument of Unitarians which 
gravels such writers as this, and makes 
them kick and flounce.—What is 
meant by “clerical costume”? Are 
Unitarian ministers to be allowed “ the 
benefit of clergy,” that they may be 
more easily abused? And does not 
this sage critic know that the introduc- 
tory chapters have been dealt with as 
Unsparingly by laymen as by divines? 

mtarians may welcome the re- 
proaches which they share in common 
with all the friends of peace, humanity 
and pure morality. What “ jester,” 
What “ jack-pudding” “in a clerical” 
or other “ costume,” could have im- 
posed the following detestable sen- 
tences upon the simplicity of ‘“ Syl- 
vanus Urban, Gent.” 2? They are copied 
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from the Review of “ Sheppard’s In- 
quiry on the Duty of Christians with 
respect to War,” p. 49. 


‘* —— we find all sorts of cowards iw- 
corporating themselves under the name 
of Peace Societies. For our parts, we 
think that the extinction of the warlike 
character of a nation is the introduction 
of every kind of mean villainies ; if you 
lose a dissipated soldier, you gain a rogue, 
rebel, or fanatic in his place: one whe 
lives by duping others instead of squan- 
dering his own property.” 

** Religion, as the basis of moral and 
benevolent character, we believe the best 
human means of personal perfection, but 
as an instrument of public policy or 
worldly object, we think it to be of per- 
nicious result. ‘There are two evils ine- 
vitably attendant on civilization, beggars 
and pleasurable vices. These alarm various 
old women in breeches; but wherever 
there is man, there will be vice, and 
wherever there is wealth there will be 
pleasure; and military and gentlemanly 
habits support a chivalrous, honourable 
and upright mode of behaviour between 
equals, and a spirit of patronage towards 
inferiors, which can never proceed from 
the conventicle system, that implies both 
mind and action in an enslaved state ; 
where morality is without charity, where 
innocence is tutored to connive at design, 
and purity is without holiness, and 
roguery is without censure.” 

‘“ The reply of Christ to the soldiers 
(Luke iii, 14) is generally understood by 
orthodox commentators to imply no re- 
probation of the aan, profession as 
such; and the ingenious Miss Porter has 
shewn that such an institution is a real 


blessing.” 


This moralist can see nothing in the 
love of peace but cowardice, and no 
alternative to a warlike character but 
mean villainies. He looks with com- 
placency on a dissipated soldier, who 
squanders his own property, because 
he is the reverse of a fanatic. He 
ridicules the alarm of various poltroons 
(his offensive description of whom we 
shall not repeat) at pleasurable vices ; 
that is to say, debauchery and adultery. 
These are in his view gentlemanly ha- 
bits. In the conventicle, ‘* mi 
action” are “in an enslaved state ;” 
that is, as the fanatical apostle has 
expressed it, the thoughts are brought 
into captivity and the body into sub- 
jection to Christ. What rigour, what 
duping, what roguery!—After this, 
Mr. Urban’s scribe should not have 
appealed to the New Testament. “ The 
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reply of Christ to the soldiers, Luke 
iti. 14”! And the calumniator of con- 
venticlers did not really know that the 
words in question were not Christ’s, 
but John Baptist’s? To whomsoever 
he may attribute them, let him medi- 
tate on the words a little preceding, 
“Oh! generation of vipers.” All his 
** orthodox commentators,” and “‘ the 
ingenious Miss Porter” * to boot, will 
scarcely be able to satisfy him that a 
character of which ignorance and un- 
charitableness are the principal ingre- 
dients is “‘ a real blessing.” 
CANTABRIGIENSIS, 
— 

Sir, September 5, 1820. 

ie ** A Short Memoir of the Life of 

Edmund Law, D.D., Bishop of 
Carlisle,” by Dr. Paley, + the follow- 
ing sentences occur : 

* The life of Dr. Law was a life of 
incessant reading and thought, almost 
entirely directed to metaphysical and 
religious inquiries ; but the tenet by 
which his name and writings are par- 
ticularly distinguished, is, ‘that Jesus, 
at his second coming, will, by an act 
of his power, restore to life and con- 
sciousness the dead of the human 
species, who, by their own nature, and 
without his interposition, would re- 
main in the state of insensibility, to 
which the death brought upon man- 
kind by the sin of Adam had reduced 
them.’ He interpreted literally that 
saying of St. Paul, (1 Cor. xv. 21,) 
* As by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead.’ 
This opinion had no other effect upon 
his own mind than to increase his re- 
verence for Christianity, and for its 
divine founder.” ; 

Now in this memoir, as it is repub- 
lished by the Bishop of Chester, who 
has prefixed it to the new and ve 
handsome edition of his late father’s 


* No reflection is intended on this 
truly respectable lady, who occupies a 
high rank amongst the female authors of 
the present day. The indecorous asso- 
ciation of her name with the passage of 
Scripture, so egregiously misrepresented, 
is the work of Mr. Urban or his coadju- 
tor. She would, I am sure, be the first 
to mark with contempt such a compli- 
ment from such a pen. 

t Extracted from Hutchinson's //is- 
tory of Cumberland, U, 636—638. 


On Bishop Leuw’s Interpretation of | Cor. xv. 21. 


/— 294. 


ee Considerations on the Theory of 
Religion,” with which he has just 
favoured the world, the tio concluding 
sentences of the above quotation are 
left out; and the omission is thus 
accounted for, in a note: “* The Editor 
has here omitted an assertion of the 
author, very much questioning his au- 
thority for making it.” ; 

That authority, Sir, will easily be 
discovered in the writings of Bishop 
Law. Indeed, if Dr. Paley has cor- 
rectly stated it as the opinion of this 
prelate, ‘“‘ that Jesus, at his second 
coming, will, by an act of his power, 
restore to life and consciousness the 
dead of the human species,” &c., we 
have here a literal interpretation of the 
saying of St. Paul in 1 Cor. xy. 21. 
And, in proof of such being the con- 
viction of the author of the ‘ Consi- 
siderations,” &c., I may safely appeal 
to the whole of his discourse on ** the 
Nature and End of Death under the 
Christian Covenant,” and in particular 
to pp. 350—352 of the Carlisle edi- 
tion. 

With these writings of his venerable 
father before his eyes, it appears diffi- 
cult to imagine on what ground the 
Bishop of Chester can very much ques- 
tion Paley’s authority for making the 
assertion that I have cited. Perhaps 
the Editor of the Memoir (though such, 
assuredly, was not the case of its au- 
thor) had in view solely a literal inter- 
pretation of a single word in the clause, 
** By MAN came also the resurrection 
of the dead.” Yet here again all doubt 
should have been suppressed by the 
well-known fact that the seventh or 
Cumberland edition of the “ Conside- 
rations” was purged by Bishop Law 
of some ancient prejudices relative to 
pre-existence, &c.* This clear and 
decisive testimony admits of no con- 
tradiction. The late excellent Bishop 
of Carlisle interpreted literally the whole 
of 1 Cor. xv. 21: he embraced the 
doctrine of the unequivocal humanity 
of Jesus Christ. 

It may not be amiss to observe, that 
in some other, though comparatively 


* See Belsham’s Memoirs of Lindsey, 
pp. 163, 164, and Meadley’s Memoirs of 
Paley, 2nd ed., p. 146, together with the 
‘ curious notes” there referred to: they 
will be found in Mon, Repos, XIII. 289 
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animportant instances, the republica- 
tion of the Memoir * deviates from the 
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Attempt to distinguish between Ge- 
auine and Spurious Christianity. 


(Concluded from p. 452.) 


R the better satisfaction of the 
Fvhbeticver it may be proper to 
state how those corruptions have arisen 
and been established, and I shall en- 
deavour to shew, that many of the 
hooks of the New Testament are spu- 
rious, and that it is chiefly from those 
books that the corruptions have been 
drawn and established ; for it is searcely 
possible that the clergy of the apostate 
church could have so grossly imposed 
upon the credality of mankind, as to 
have brought them to believe the fables, 
falsehoods, and lying wonders of the 
orthodox church, if they had not had 
texts in those spurious books to sup- 
port and prove those doctrines. Let 
not the candid Theist feel any obstacle 
to his belief of Christianity, from the 
introduction of those corruptions : there 
sno greater difficulty in this, than, 
upon his own system, in the introduc- 
tion of natural and moral evil into the 
Divine * ¢c7eaguey But it may here 
be asked, How are we to separate the 
chaff from the pure grain? To this I 
reply, that the work is not without 





_ * In a copy of it now before me, Paley 
introduces his notice of a defect in his 
patron's habits of mind with characteristic 
and great beauty: ‘* His fault,” 

ays he, (“for we are not writing a 
pategyric,) was the general fault of re- 
ired and studious characters, too great 
* degree of inaction and facility in his 
public station.” ‘This parenthesis, the 
hop of Chester has thought proper to 
omit. The body of the work is printed 
from the author’s ‘* last verbal correc- 
“ons.” It would seem, however, that 
the index has not been remodelled. (See 
“various notes” of which mention 
been already made.) The Bishop's 
io ent is somewhat enlarged 
cae that of the Carlisle edition. We 
from -y conclusion of it, that his 

m Of Archbishop King’s Essay 

the Origin of Evil, ** was translated inte 
German by the celebrated Michaelis,” 
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difficulty, but so important and glorious 
is the end that it will well repay all the 
diligence, labour and learning that can 
be employed in accomplishing it, and 
not require so much as has been be- 
stowed for the last century in collating 
manuscripts and correcting texts. For, 
though rd are very useful and lau- 
dable objects when bestowed on books 
that are authentic, (and all are at pre- 
sent taken as such,) of what use can it 
be when applied to books that are spu- 
rious? Besides, it appears there is a 
method more satisfactory, and not re- 
quiring so much critical learning. As 
I observed before, the New Testament 
is well known to be a volume of books, 
selected and brought together, being 
the work of various and different wri- 
ters ; these are so distinct and indepen- 
dent of each other, that though some 
of them be found forgeries, others can 
be proved authentic. Those books 
must therefore be examined separately, 
and stand or fall by their own separate 
and independent evidence ; for so dis- 
cordant are they, that all cannot be 
true: and the various sects into which 
Christianity is at present split, evi- 
dently shew that, from the present 
state of the New Testament, it may 
be made to prove any thing that the 
interpreter chooses, according to his 
previous opinions or fancy. 

I will now proceed to shew, whether 
by the external, internal and prophetic 
evidence taken to our aid, we cannot 
make the separation and set up a 
standard by which to prove the truth 
or fabrication of the other books : if 
we can find in either of the Gospels a 
plain account of the revelation of the 
will of God to man in the New Co- 
venant, as offered to him yy 
Jesus Christ, and the evidence for the 
authenticity of that Gospel be esta- 
blished, we have then all that we want 
or can reasonably ask for ; which are 
the racts contained in the history of 
the life, ministry, death and resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Now in the New 
Testament we find four Gospels, each 
said to contain, correctly, the history 
of these important events ; these books 
differ so much from each other in many 
facts and important circumstances, 
that they all cannot be true, and from 
some of them have sprung some of the 

eatest corruptions of Christianity. 
ir therefore, we can find either of 
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them well authenticated, we shall have 
obtained an important point, and can 
set up that Gospel as a standard by 
which to try the other three. 

Upon the very entry into the inves- 
tigation we are struck with various 
circumstances inducing us to give a 
yreference to the Gospel of Luke ; it 
o all the marks of genuine history ; 
we have the name of the author, the 
friend to whom it was addressed, and 
for whose use it was written; it has 
the date when the transactions took 
place; the names of the Roman officers 
then governing in Judea; and the 
name of the Jewish high-priest at the 
time of the crucifixion. These are 
marks of an authentic history not to 
be found in the other Gospels. We 
find Luke on the commonly received 
evidence has had a preference. Chil- 
ingworth, (Chap. iv. Art. iii.) speaking 
of Luke’s Gospel, amongst many other 
articles in its favour, says, “* But that 
St. Lake has written such a perfect Gos- 
pel, in my judgment, ought to be no 
manner of question ;” and again, “that 
all the things necessary to salvation are 
certainly contained in his mritings 
alone”’” But besides these there is 
another testimony in favour of the 
authenticity and genuineness of Luke’s 
writings, which for many years past 
has been most satisfactory to my mind. 
I allude to that excellent work the 
Hore Panutinee of Paley. 

The genuine Epistles of Paul are 
generally rece'ved as authentic, and 
there is reason to believe they have 
been as little interpolated or altered 
as any books of the New Testament. 
The reason is obvious, for most of 
them being addressed to the different 
churches which Paul had planted, they 
were most probably Kept as public 
documents by the churches, and there- 
fore not so easily played tricks with 
(as if they had been addressed to pri- 
vate individuals) by the “* ready fin- 
gered Scribes” of the second century, 
whose interpolations and alterations 
few of the Christian writings extant 
at that time escaped. Now Paley, by 
the finest piece of criticism that per- 
haps was ever written, has shew by a 
mass of undesigned coincidences be- 
tween the letters of Paul and the Acts 
of the Apostles, that the Acts must 
be in the main 4 true history. If this 
be allowed, and T think it cannot be 









fairly denied, the Gospel of Luke must 
be true ulso, for it is the first part of 
the same history. 
Here then we have obtained a most 
unportant fact, because we have a 
well-established standard by which to 
try the other three Gospels; for as we 
find in Luke a plain, well-digested ac- 
count of all the important facts we 
want of the life, ministry, death and 
resurrection of our Lord, if the other 
three Gospels do not contain the same 
facts, doctrines and material cireum- 
stances, they ought to be disregarded 
and expunged from the sacred volume 
But before we proceed thus far, we 
should be cautious that our standard 
itself be pure and correct, free from 
any alterations or interpolations. 
Considering the unavoidable errors 
that would creep into the text in mul- 
tiplying copies, it is not to be expected 
that we should find any one book free 
from minor errors : in Luke there are 
a few gross interpolations, which are 
easily detected. On the fabrication of 
the two first chapters see a most satis- 
factory account in the /mproved Fer- 
sion of the New Testament (in loc.) 
and Evanson’s Dissonance. The pre- 
tended miracle of the Gadarene de- 
moniac and the herd of swine, is incon- 
sistent with the character of Jesus, and 
too absurd in itself not to be immed- 
ately rejected ; the transfiguration is of 
very doubtful character, and the temp- 
tation of Jesus by the devil worse than 
doubtful. But with some other minor 
errors, no way essential to the history, 
by expunging those interpolations it 
will then be found a plain, rational and 
consistent relation of the facts of the 
life, ministry, death and resurrectio® 
of our Lord. In Luke’s history, thus 
purified, we have every thing we ca 
wish, and nothing contrary to our best 
conceptions of the Divine character. 
It is an important point thus to have 
obtained, on rational evidence, a pure 
standard, by which to examine the 
other books of the New Testament. 
But in this brief effort to shew the 
cause from whence the corruptions o 
Christianity have arisen and been coh 
tinued, it would be much too large 
undertaking to bring all the books 
this test. J shall therefore only, ® ® 
example, examine the Gos Mat 
thew and John with cach other 
with our standard, to shew that the} 











are not entitled to credit; and that 
from these two Gospels have been 
derived and defended, some of the 
worst and most corrupt doctrines of 
the orthodox church. 

In the first place, there is no satis- 
factory proof that they were written by 
Matthew and John, but strong internal 
evidence that they were not written by 
those two early disciples of our Lord. 
If Matthew ever wrote any Gospel, the 
only testimony we have of it is from 

jas ; but this Gospel he tells us was 
written in Hebrew about eight years 
after the death of Jesus. There is no 
account of any person who ever saw 
this book; and, notwithstanding the 
fanciful hypothesis of Dr. Marsh, now 
Bishop of Peterborough, (though not 
his own,) that ‘* from this original 
Gospel all the others were copied,” 
itis the opinion of Lardner and other 
eminent scholars and critics, that the 
book we now have is no translation, 
but was written originally in Greek 
about 25 yeurs later, by whom, I be- 
lieve, nobody knows. Besides the 
many fictions and fables contained in 
beth these books, some of the grossest 
and most corrupt doctrines, by which 
the pure religion of Jesus has been 
so defiled and disgraced, have been 
founded on passages in them, and 
those books are constantly referred to 
in proof of them. Matthew begins 
with a string of fables and fictions ; 
the astrologer and the star, the murder 
of the infants, and the miraculous con- 
ception, from which has proceeded the 
idolatrous worship of the Virgin Mary. 
(Of this fable, however, the author, 
wer he was, has not even the 
merit of the invention, for the same 
story was propagated by the — 
phers at Athens on the birth of Plato, 
400 years before.) On this book ex- 
clusively, I believe, is founded the 
phemous doctrine of eternal tor- 
ments, one of the greatest libels that 
ever was published against the benevo- 
lent character of God, by the folly or 
Wiekedness of man. Upon the form 
of baptism, said to be commanded by 
our Lord in the last chapter, (a form 
ich, as it appears, the apostles never 
mare use of,) is founded the unintel- 
ligible and inexplicable doctrine of the 
ty 


There is no satisfactory, external 
* that the latter Gospel was 
“ritten by John the Apostle, but strong 
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iuternal proof to the contrary. Who- 
ever the writer was, it appears probable 
that he was a Greek, converted to 
Christianity, and previously well versed 
in the Platonic philosophy of that 
time: the whole style of the book, but 
particularly the introduction, plainly 
discovers that it could not be written 
by John, the son of Zebedee, the Gali- 
lean fisherman, The beginning of this 
book is in such metaphysical and un- 
defined language, that from it the 
orthodox undertake to prove and de- 
fend the doctrine of the Trinity ; Uni- 
tarians, though not agreeing amongst 
themselves about the meaning of it, 
defend the doctrine of the Divine Unity ; 
and the Arians, with much greater 
plausibility, establish the foundation of 
their own peculiar hypothesis. On this 
book alone the Church of Rome has 
established the monstrous doctrine of 
transubstantiation, and the Church of 
Evgland the kindred doctrine of con- 
substantiation. Upon the pretended 
dialogue between our Lord and Nico- 
demus, has been founded the myste- 
rious rite of baptism of the orthodox 
church; and our own church, in its 
form of baptism, declares, ‘* that our 
Saviour Christ saith, none can enter 
into the kingdom of God, except he 
be regencrate and born anew of water 
und of the Holy Ghost.” Now our 
Saviour Christ really says no such 
thing; but, on the contrary, offers to 
mankind very different terns for ob- 
taining eternal life, Lake x, 25—29. 
Some of the miracles in this book are of 
the most fabulous and marvellous kind. 
The resurrection of Lazarus, if true, 
was a miracle the most distinguished 
of any that Jesus wrought, and could 
scarcely have failed of being noticed 
by Luke ; but it is not noticed by any 
other writer in the New Testament, 
and from the circumstances, both pre- 
vious and subsequent, is improbable in 
a very high degree. 

The nding miracle of the Pool of 
Bethesda in so public a part of the 
city of Jerusalem, is certainly a most 
improbable fiction. Jerusalem was 
then under the Roman government, 
and yet no Roman historian ever men- 
tions it, nor does it appear that any 
Jew ever heard of it. But this writer, 
whoever he was, determined to astound 
us with still greater wonders, (whieh 
I am incapable of coing justice to 
without giving his own words,) tells us, 
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that ‘‘ this is the disciple which testi- 
fieth of these things, and wrote these 
things ; and we know that his testimony 
is true. And there are also many other 
things which Jesus did, the which, if 
they should be written every one, / 
suppose that even the world itself could 
not contain the books that should be 
written.” Who the ewe and / are in 
the above, the writer has not vouch- 
safed to tell us; but the orthodox 
church, to get rid of the difficulty, says, 
but without any proof, that the con- 
cluding verses were not written by 
John, but by the Church at Ephesus. 
For my own part I confess, that the 
beginning, middle and end, of this ex- 
traordinary book, appear so much of 
a piece, that I cannot believe it was 
written by the apostle ; and from the 
corruptions it has been the means of 
bnteolhicing into the pure religion of 
Jesus, [ should rejoice to see both 
those spurious books expunged from 
the sacred volume. For, how is it pos- 
sible, whilst we retain such books, to 
expect by argument to convert an en- 
lightened Unbeliever to the truth of 
the Christian revelation ? 

In the observations I have made on 
these spurious books, I do not mean 
to insinuate that they are all fiction ; 
on the contrary, I am well satisfied, 
when compared with Luke, they con- 
tain some facts of the scenes in which 
our Lord was engaged during his mi- 
nistry, and many of his sayings and 
exhortations, for without these there 
could have been no pretext for admit- 
ting them into the sacred volume. But 
this cannot make them worthy of being 
retained there, for such facts being 
found in other well-authenticated books 
are not wanted; and if found in those 
books only, they are of too doubtful 
au character to entitle them to credit. 

I have only selected a few of the 
most striking corruptions that have 
been established, and are supported 
from Matthew and John; but I ear- 
nestly hope it may excite abler talents 
to about in the same cause of puri- 
fying the Christian Scriptures, by ex- 
posing and expunging the spurious 
books and corrupt doctrines. The 
task is the most useful and honourable 
in which they can be engaged; for as 
by human instrumentality its corrup- 
tions were introduced, so by the same 
means must its recovery be effected, 
by promoting its progressive march, 


till its final and glorious accomplish. 
ment—that it may no longer remain 
in its present state, to the Jew a stum. 
bling block, and to the Unbeliever 
foolishness. 

Unitarians (who now generally ac- 
knowledge the authenticity of all the 
books) will probably say, We see no 
necessity for expunging any books 
from the New Testament. We believe 
that we do already understand and 
hold the pure doctrines of Christianity, 
and are constantly preaching and writ- 
ing against the corrupt doctrines of 
the orthodox church. But how is this 
done? By a never-ceasing warfare of 
words! Each party generally leaving 
off where he began ; both satisfied 
with their own previous opinions. As 
long as these spurious parts of the 
New Testament are retained, both the 
enlightened Unbeliever and the ortho- 
dox champion are furnished with fair 
weapons for the combat, whilst the 
Unitarian is reduced to the hard ne- 
cessity, not of proving the truth of 
the doctrines he himself holds, from 
the well-authenticated Scriptures ; but 
whilst admitting the authenticity of all 
the books, in repelling the doctrines 
and arguments of his opponent, which 
he can only attempt to do by enticism 
and dextrous management, changing 
the arrangement of passages, trans- 
posing figurative language into plain, 
and plain into figurative, and by these 
means endeavouring to explain away 
the meaning of all the strong passages 
brought by his opponent in favour of 
his doctrines. What, for instance, can 
be more impracticable than all at- 
tempts to reconcile Luke iv. 22, and 
Matt. xiii. 55, (where the same fact 1s 
related with more particulars,) both 
proving that Jesus, from the declara- 
tion of his neighbours and townsfolks, 
who must have known him from his 
infancy, was the son of Joseph and 
Mary, with Matt. i. 18, and John 1. 9 
—1l4? How much better to labour 
in detecting the spurious books, t 
to labour im rain in attemnpens to re- 
concile that which is irreconcie 
And how can a Unitarian, by § 
means as these, expect to satisfy an 
Unbeliever of a religion being 
God, that admits of such contradic- 
tions, and requires resorting t such 
means for its defence ? 

I will now endeavour to shew the 
Unbeliever what Christianity 1 
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ing to Luke’s Gospel, when separated 
from its interpolations. It seems as if 
it was a prevailing opinion (because 
the New Testament is thus made up) 
that a number of books were necessary 
to record the history of the new ecove- 
nant. Now, on the contrary, had 
there been no other books extant than 
Luke’s Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles, we should have had in them 
every thing we could want : and even in 
these books, though they contain a 
most interesting history of the life, 
ministry, death and resurrection of our 
Lord, it is in one chapter only, and 
even a few passages of that chapter, 
that the terms and conditions of the 
new covenant are clearly and distinctly 
laid down, in language so plain as to 
be level to the capacity of a child. 
(Luke x. 25.) 

A certain Jewish lawyer stood up, 
saying to Jesus, ‘* Master, what shall 
!doto inherit eternal life ? He said unto 
him, What is written in the law? How 
readest thou? He answered, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all th 
mind; and thy neighbour as thyself. 
And he said unto him, Thou hast an- 
swered right: this do, and thou shalt 
live?” Our Lord makes no other 
conditions necessary to obtain eternal 
life; and notwithstanding all the nos- 
trams for salvation invented by the 
orthodox church, and their unintelligi- 
ble doctrine of a saving, mystical faith, 
the only faith aaner of us is, to be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Messenger of the new covenant, Acts 
xvi. 30, 31, and Rom. x. 9. In this 
pure and excellent religion, we plainly 

er both the wisdom and good- 

hess of God: its whole tendency is to 
€ us virtuous, that we may be 
“ppy, by forming in us a character 
of mind that will give us the best sup- 
Port under the discipline he has ap- 
pointed, while training us up to be 
members of a future state of endless 
*xistence in the society of good men 
made perfect. This religion is the 
‘ery reverse of the unintelligible doc- 
of the antichristian orthodox 
church, whose predicted mark is mys- 
TeRY, engraven in deep and legible 
‘racters on her forehead. The pure 

n of Jesus is, on the contrary, 

and easy to be understood, and 
thereby fitted fur universal reception ; 
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it is level to the capacities of all man- 
kind ; as intelligible to the poor and 
illiterate as to the priest; to the pea- 
sant as to the philosopher; and there- 
fore bears internal evidence of being 
from God. | 
Having now shewn the enlightened 
Theist that pure Christianity is com- 
formable to the Divine character and 
perfections, his first objection no longer 
remains ; and his second, I trust I have 
fairly answered and removed by the 
evidence of completed prophecy. I 
would in concluding, aN a reflec- 
tion or two to his serious consideration. 
On his own system, when he surveys 
the works of creation, so vast and 
sublime, he cannot help contemplating 
the power and wisdom of the Creator ; 
and if contrasted with this view, he 
should turn his thoughts inwardly on 
himself, and consider his own limited 
faculties and comprehension of mind, 
it can hardly fail to produce the most 
profound humility. I honour him for 
not receiving any revelation, said to be 
from God, that is not agreeable to his 
divine perfections, but represents him 
as a merciless and partial Judge, such 
as he is represented under the corrupt 
doctrines of orthodox Christianity ; 
but the humility which such views 
must impress upon his mind, should 
make him anxious to obtain, and 
gratefully thankful for receiving, an 
revelation from God, containing fnwe | 
internal evidence of its truth, and con- 
firmed by the irresistible testimony of 
og db Such is the Christian reve- 
ation in its original purity! From 
the light of nature, he can obtain no 
satisfactory evidence of the destination 
of man—whether he shall live again 
after he is dead. Christianity solves 
this most interesting problem, ae 
him that if he cultivates in his mi 
habitual devotion to God, * and a kind 
and benevolent disposition to all his 
fellow-creatures ; accepting and be- 
lieving in the mission of Jesus as the 
messenger of this revelation, he shall 
inherit eternal life. But to a rejection 
of these plain conditions of reward, is 





* | would have made a few observa- 
tions upon the vital importance of not 
confounding habitual devotion with ver- 
bal prayer, and substituting the one for 
the other; but I fear I have already tres- 


passed upon your limits, 
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annexed tae penalty, if he disobey and 
reject them, of future punishment. 
The particular nature of that punish- 
ment is not clearly revealed, because 


not necessary for us to know; but if 


for a moment we contrast loss of life 
with immortality and never-ending 
happiness, the mind is scarcely able to 
grasp the idea and comprehend the 
vast difference! Let us, then, be 
careful that we do not, from pride or 
vain philosophy, reject this GosrEL ; 
aud may the solemn but cheering de- 
claration of Jesus sink deep into every 
heart, THis pO, AND THOU SHALT 
LIVE | 


a 

Sir, 

AM always anxious to see your 

Miscellany as soon as it is pub- 
lished. I have been accustomed to 
regard it as the vehicle of liberal criti- 
cism, and the medium to excite the 
attention of the public to useful and 
moral subjects. MV hat. then, was my 
surprise in perusing a letter from Glou- 
eester, (p. 392,) signed Theos. Browne, 
in which a proposal was made to Uni- 
tarian societies, which, if adopted, 
would be a perversion of a judicious 
institution, a violation of a religious 
compact, and a sanction of iniquity— 
of iniquity the disgrace of our country, 
and even unable to be defended by our 
present administration! I refer to the 
proposal of Fellowship Funds pur- 
chasing lottery tickets. When I had 
finished the perusal of the letter, I 
retired to bed, but notto repose. The 
image of departed excellence presented 
itself to my imagination. 1| thought I 
saw the amiable and pious Thom- 
son approach me; but how changed 
was his countenance, how altered his 
voice! The aspect of mildness and 
benevolence was trapsformed into the 
knit brow of indignant virtue ; the soft, 
atlectionate tone of his voice, was altered 
into the animated, nay impassioned 
warmth of offended piety: ‘ Is it for 
this,”’ he said, “‘ is it for this I have 
advised the formation of Fellowship 
Funds? Is it for this they have been 
adopted by so many Christian socie- 
ties? My design was to unite the rich 
and the poor, and enable each to be 
helpers of the other; my hope was, 
that the humble spirit should receive 
encouragement, without having to ex- 
perience the delay of solicitation from 
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scattered wealth, or the discouragement 
of exertion from the refusal of a few 
whose means might not equal their 
wish to do good. But never, never 
did [ suppose, never, never could | 
have believed, that a Christian minister 
would have proposed that Fellowship 
Funds should be applied to the pur- 
chase of lottery tickets! Tell it not 
in Gath. Unitarians! you will reject 
with disdain such an advice; you will, 
as one man, say, Our funds are sacred 
to the relief of our indigent brethren, 
and never, never will we sanction by 
our practice the corruptive influence 
of lotteries—corruptive to individuals, 
to public bodies, to nations.” I was 
awaked by the energy in which this 
sentence was uttered, and I replied, 
NEVER, NEVER. 
— 
Lynn, 
Sir, September 6, 1820, 
N the concluding paragraph of the 
report in p. 482, there is a mistate- 
ment, which, no doubt, arose from 
accidental error, and I am certain that 
the reporter, whom I have the pleasure 
to know, will be thankful for its cor- 
rection. So far from Mr. Madge 
having a ‘‘ numerous audience,” he 
had comparatively but very few per- 
sons to hear him on the occasion 
referred to, and for the three following 
reasons : advertisement of a collection, 
smell of paint, and a popular fair being 
held in the neighbourhood. I am thus 
particular because there were at the 
time a few of our differing brethren 
present, who might be inclined to say, 
should the Repository come under 
their eye, that we are given to exagge- 
ration respecting our numbers. Now, 
whatever our wishes may be upon this 
head, our statements should be cor- 
ect. 
. B. TRELEAVEN. 


oe 
Remarks of an Unitarian Traveller. 


No. II. 

Sir, 
BEGAN to travel when I believed 

the Assembly's Catechism ought to 
be regarded next to the Bible. Long 
after I found I could not expla _ 
advanced, I still considered it owing f 
there being many mysteries 1 revela- 
tion which it was impiety not to re- 
ceive as truths. At that time I re@ : 
Colchester on the Saturday, , 








there were two sound divines that I 
could hear on the following day. | 
keep up the custom though I have 
changed my place of worship. As I 
pass through Brentwood, [ regret to 
find an interest lost to the Presbyteri- 
ans, Which might have been preserved 
had the preachers explained to their 
hearers the truth as they embraced it 
themselves. This hath been the fault 
with many teachers. How they can 
justify their conduct, must be left to 
their own consciences and to the great 
day of account. At the Hyde I seea 
residence where I have often thought a 
temple should have been built to the 
Que God. Dr. Disney’s conduct in 
resigning his livings in the Establish- 
ment; the station he had filled in Essex 
Sireet; the ample fortune he had 
received from Mr. Hollis, would have 
authorized the expectation that where 
Dr. Disney resided, there would have 
been an Unitarian place of worship. 
This was the practice of the Puritans 
as to places of worship, and their 
example contributed to cherish the 
principles of liberty, and to encourage 
men to serve God according to the 
dictates of their consciences. We their 
descendants shew too great conformity 
to the world. 
_ A noble example of a contrary prac- 
tice was furnished by Mr. Rutt when 
he lived in Essex. He opened a place 
of worship for himself and friends, and 
though he was, like Wickliffe, a light 
soot ina dark place, and those 
around did not derive the benefit that 
a subsequent period might have pro- 
duced, yet it has been conjectured that 
the unprovoked and intemperate pub- 
lication of the Dissenting minister of 
itham, was occasioned by some poison 
he imagined to be left, or some heresy, 
inculcated by the Rutts or the Evansons, 
Who had resided in his neighbourhood, 
and which was only to be eradicated 
by an attack upon all those who dared 
to read the Improved Version, or to 
lieve that, after the manner which 
this divine pronounces heresy, the God 
and Father of all may be worshiped in 
Suerity and truth. But the Witham 
vine has received according to his 
deeds, and I can learn from the poet 
to spare and even pity the fallen. 
From Witham I proceed to Col- 
ster. I weil remember the mixture 
of pleasure and pain { used to receive 
Visiting that place; pleasure in 
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hearing what I considered sound doc- 
trine; pain in seeing the haughtiness 
of party spirit, and the stand-by self- 
sufficiency that prevailed in the con- 
gregation. ‘The very buildings of the 
town seem to indicate the prevailing 
disposition of the inhabitants. There 
is an air of imposing consequence 
which marks the progress of wealth, 
not equally accompanied by mental 
improvement. ‘There is something 
very warning in the conduct of the 
Colchester Independent Dissenters. 
They used to have two ministers. 
This occasioned a spirit of favouritism 
instead of union. Each minister had 
his particular admirers, and their ap- 
probation was marked by coolness to 
the other minister, and often by pro- 
ceedings that extended beyond the 
ministers’ usefulness, even to their 
personal comfort. This was strength- 
ened by contention for borough ascen- 
danecy, and squabbles proceeding from 
electioneering contests. Mr. ‘Tierney 
and Mr. Thornton can give some ac- 
count of these transactions before 
they were entered upon by Mr. Harvey. 
Though I have long declined engaging 
in worship with the Independents, 1 
was glad they had united in one minis- 
ter; one whose pecuniary ieeate 
and whose respectability of talent and 
character, raise him above the fear of 
the impertinent interference of the 
purse-proud merchant, or the ima- 
ginary consequence of the self-created 
righteous member of a church. ‘These 
facts have led me often to reflect on 
the consequences to Dissenting socie- 
ties of having among them some more 
wealthy than their neighbours; but 
my design is not to dwell on these at the 

resent. The circumstances, however, 
of Colchester, lead me to view an 
interest of Unitarians in that place 
with peculiar pleasure and peculiar 
anxiety. A new class has risen there, 
the evangelicel clergy; these, with the 
jealousy of orthodoxy, the unpopularity 
of the system of the divine unity, render 
the station highly important. May the 
wisdom, the Seal: the knowledge of the 
friends of our cause, give interest to 
the inquirer and encouragement to the 
believer! Lectures—explaining the 
Scriptures+catechising the young—a 
Fellowship Fand—a Vestry Library, 
should be added to exemplary conduct, 
and to regular observance of the ser- 
vices of the Lord’s-day. Mr. Wright's 
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occasional presence would be of great 
benefit both at Colchester and at Ips- 
wich. To that place I never go without 
thinking of my own illiberality, and 
the excellency of a man now no more, 
an ornament to our cause, and a true 
friend to liberty and social happiness. 
When I was orthodox, I thought I was 
doing right in cautioning a friend from 
being acquainted with Wm. Notcutt, 
or even using his shop. I often told 
him of my narrowness of mind, after I 
saw that among heretics there was 
knowledge, kindness, and a love of 
man, founded on the love of God to 
man. Never was there a man who 
more wished for the peace and liberty 
of his country than Wm. Notcutt, or 
was more anxious that religion should 
be without priestcraft, and benevolence 
without ostentation. How delighted 
was I to see the union that prevailed 
in his house; his children assisting 
in the shop—rising early to teach the 
poor—and on the Sunday joining to 
celebrate the loving-kindness of God 
in the house of prayer! Had a distin- 
guished Unitarian minister shewn the 
same zeal, and applied the same judg- 
ment, when he resided in Ipswich that 
he has done since he fixed in London, 
the cause might have received great 
strength, and the cold and languid state 
in which it now appears, have been 
somewhat prevented. This is not pro- 
duced by either indifference or want of 
ability in the minister; yet it becomes 
the congregation to consider whether 
all is done to spread the truth, and 
whether the lower classes especially 
receive the attention to which they are 
entitled. My regard for the interest 
of genuine piety will excuse the free- 
dom of these remarks of an 

UNITARIAN TRAVELLER. 

EE 
Nottingham, 
Sir, August 5, 1820. 

FENHE inclosed remarks appeared 

some months ago in one of the 
Nottingham papers. I should not 
have thought it necessary to give them 
further mais had it not been for 
the recommendation of an intelligent 
friend at a distance, to whom I hap- 
pened lately to mention the circum- 
stance which gave occasian to them. 
It was his opinion that the pages of 
the itory ought to receive a re- 
cord every opinion expressed by 
authority on a question so important 





to Unitarians. And though judicial 
addresses of the nature now alluded to 
are not always the result of much de. 
liberation, and would not in any case 
be cited as authorities, yet they shew 
the bias of some of those to whom we 
look up as interpreters of the law. 
The charge on which the following 
remarks are made, appeared in the 
most authentic shape, as it was pub- 
lished from the revised notes of the 
Reporter at the unanimous request of 
the Grand Jury. Upon the whole, 
therefore, I trust that this communica- 
tion will not be thought unworthy of 
a place in your useful Miscellany. 
H. T. 

To the Editor of the Nottingham Review, 


SiR, 

In perusing your report of the Charge 
delivered by Sir W. D. Best to the Grand 
Jury, at the late assizes for the county, 

1 was surprised to meet with the follow- 
ing passage: ‘* He must state, that if 
the words attributed to the prisoners, 
attacked the divinity of either of the per- 
sons of the Trinity, that was undoubtedly 
a blasphemous libel. The liberty of the 
press, the liberty of Englishmen, allowed 
&@ man to question the propriety or au- 
thority of any text in the sacred volume ; 
but it never could be permitted, in a 
Christian land, that any should dispute 
the first and leading principles of the 
gospel, which held out to man his brightest 
hopes, and opened to his view another 
world.” 

Concluding that this passage conveys 
a correct statement of the learned judge's 
opinion, I think myself called apon, in 
justice to the religious denomination to 
which I belong, respectfully to state some 
reasons which lead me to believe that his 
opinion is unfounded ; for you will be 
aware, Mr. Editor, that there lies an 
appeal both in law and reason, from the 
opinion of any individual however respec- 
table. Should it even appear that I had 
been mistaken in my view of the law 48 
it now stands, it would be allowed me, 
in a question materially involving the 
principles of religious liberty, to shew, 
that if such be the law, the sooner it 
done away the better. . 

But that it is no longer a crime in the 
eye of the law, to call in question the 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity, appears from this 
—that, by an unanimous act of the Le 
gislature, commonly called Mr. William 
Smith's Bill, all the statutes inflicting 
penalties on such as impugn that doc- 
trine, are repealed ; and Unitarians are 
now protected ‘in their Dissent from the 
doctrinal Articles of the Est 
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Church, just as other classes of Dissenters 
are protected in their Dissent from those 
Articles which relate to discipline and 
forms of worship. 

| know it has been said that Unitarians 
are still amenable to common law, by 
which their tenets are condemned. But 
can it reasonably be affirmed, that the 
Legislature, with the full concurrence of 
the Ministers and the Bench of Bishops, 
would, by statute, protect and legalize 
that which is still to be considered as 
unlawful; or, that a judge, in the admi- 
nistration of common law, is permitted 
to punish that which the wisdom of the 
legislature has been solemnly engaged in 
relieving from penalties? If so, statute 
law appears to be perfectly nugatory: it 
must be for amusement that al! its pon- 
derous volumes have been compiled ; and 
Parliament, it seems, might be harmlessly 
occupied in passing statutes to legalize 
house-breaking and theft. 

lt is a further argument for the exemp- 
tion of Unitarians from the operation of 
common law, that the peculiar modifica- 
tion of Christian belief which they pro- 
fess, has only of late years arisen in 
England. When there were no persons 
existing in the country, who, cordially 
believing in the divinity of the Christian 
religion, at the same time maintained 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was un- 
founded in Scripture, persons impugning 
that doctrine might he held to attack the 
authority of revelation, and might come 
under the cognizance of common law, as 
evident unbelievers in Christianity. It 
8 now otherwise; the legislature has 
thought proper to recognize the existence 
of a class of individuals professing them- 
selves Unitarian Christians, who believe 
In the divine authority of Christ, and 
receive the Holy Scriptures as the stand- 
ard of their faith, but hold it as a part of 
that belief, that the Almighty is to be 
worshiped in one person only. 

It is not conceivable that common law 
can take cognizance of the tenet of those 
to whom the above description applies. 

If it be said that the learned Judge's 
observation was meant to apply to an 
indecorous and scurrilous attack upon the 
doctrine alluded to, I shall be happy to 
accede to this interpretation, being ready 
to admit that a sincere profession of reli- 
gion under all its forms should be treated 
With reverence. ‘This maxim, impartially 
applied, would greatly recommend our 
common faith to the regard and homage 
of mankind, 

In conclusion, I cannot but observe, 

wheu his Lordship admits that “the 
of the press, the liberty of En- 
en allows a man to question the 
ty and propriety of any text in 
VOL, xy. 32 
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the sacred volume,” he concedes a much 
greater degree of liberty than he seems 
to be aware of ; since the question of the 
Trinity does not go so far as to involve 
the propriety or authority of any part of 
the sacred volume; the only matter of 
dispute being the right interpretation of 
those Scriptures, which are admitted on 
both sides to be the ultimate authority in 
all such questions. 

1 am, &c, 

AN UNITARIAN, 
Notlingham, April, 1420. 
——_a 


Bridport, 

Sir, August 19, 1819. 
§ 3. declarations lately published 
by the Emperor of Russia against 
the restoration of the Cortes and the 
Constitution established in Spain in 
1812, which was sanctioned by the 
chief powers of Europe, have occa. 
sioned in the minds of many persons 
considerable alarm, arising from an 
apprehension, that they presage the 
return of the horrors of war. I ask 
the question, On what “hers And 
am answered, The obligations of the 
Holy Alliance. The Holy Alliance! I 
reply ; why, that is our security for 
the preservation of peace; for it is 
founded on the principles of Christi- 
anity, and we all know, that the reli- 

gion of the gospel breathes nothi 
but the spirit of forbearance and phi- 
lanthropy. To convince the most 
sceptical that I did these peaceable 
and benevolent rulers of nations no 
more than common justice, I turned 
to Vol. XI. p. 143 of your Repository, 
have now this document before me, 
and shall produce strong proofs of my 
assertion ; I say strong proofs, for can 
we wish for stronger than the solemn 
declarations of two Emperors and one 
King, “‘ in the name” too “ of the 

Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity” ! 
The first sentence I read is the fol- 
lowing: “‘ As we have seen from ex- 
perience, and from the unhappy conse- 
quences that have resulted for the 
whole world, that the course of the 
political relations in Europe between 
the Powers has not been founded on 
those true principles, upon which the 
wisdom of God in his revelations has 
founded the peace and prosperity of 
nations, we have consequently,” &c. 
None who know any thing of the his- 
tory of Europe, and at the same time 
the injunctions of Christianity, will dis- 
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pute this position. Its truth is as evi- 
dent as the light at noon-day. Happy 
would it have been for this part of the 
world, if the political relations here 
referred to, had been always regulated 
according to those priuciples of equity, 
peace and mutual good-will which are 
recommended by divine revelation! 
The inconsistency of the former with 
the latter, now acknowledged by these 
united sovereigns, has been clearly 
pointed out, and established by irretra- 
gable arguments, attended with such 
keen remonstrances against such pro- 
ceedings, by the enlightened advocates 
for the rights of nations, as have pro- 
duced correspondent feelings in every 


heart duly linpressed with a sense of 


justice and humanity. The partition 
of Poland, and various other partitions, 
aggressions an wars, both before and 
since that memorable act of flagrant 
injustice, might, if needful, be quoted 
by way of illustration. The conviction 
or error, however, is the first step 
towards amendment. 

The object of this Holy Alianee ia 
thus stated: “ They solemnly declare 
that the present Act has no other 
object than to publish in the face of 
the whole world their fixed resolution, 
both in the administration of their re- 
spective states, and in their political 
relations with every other government, 
to take for their sole guide the precepts 
of that holy religion, namely, the pre- 
cepts of Justice, Christian Charity and 
Peace, which, far from being applica- 
ble only to private concerns, must have 
an immediate influence on the councils 
of princes and guide all their steps, as 
being the only means of consolidating 
human institutions and remedying their 
imperfections.” : 

O sentiment advanced by the most 
enlightened Christian philosopher was 
ever inore just or more consonant with 
reason, the feclings of humanity, and 
the principles of divine revelation, and 
no resolution could possibly do the 
coalesced monarchs more real honour. 
The Three Articles of this Alliance 
are in unison with the above declara- 
tion. The concluding clause, indeed, 
of the Ist Article, furnishes ground for 
apprehension in the minds of some 
persons, of its not being favourable to 
the cause of civil and religious liberty : 
. ing themselves towards their 
subjects and armies as fathers of fami- 
fies, they will tead them in the same 





spirit of fraternity with which they ar 
animated to protect religion, peace and 
justice.” 

** The protection of religion,” jt js 
well known, has been the pretext for 
erecting the horrid tribunal of the Holy 
Inquisition, and of all the bloody per- 
secutions which stain the annals of 
the Christian church. Many persons 
understand hereby political religion 
merely, which has as various com- 
plexions as there are governments in 
the world. ‘The ciri/ power has often 
stepped vat of its province to prevent, 
by the force it can conmunand, the 
spread of the religious sentiments it 
dislikes, and to protect, by the same 
means, those which it approves. If 
this be really ‘* the protection of reli- 
gion”? meant by the Holy Alliance, no 
enlightened mind can view it with eom- 
placeney, and the description of it 
given by a writer in the Morning 
Chronicle cannot be far from the trath, 
that “it is a strong league made, in 
the name of God, against liberal opi- 
nions.” (Mon. Repos. XIV. 304.) As, 
however, there is a sense to be affixed 
to it which is not merely justifiable, 
but the sacred duty of every professing 
Christian, from the king in his splen- 
did palace to the peasant in his lowly 
cottage, “ charity, which hopeth all 
things,” will put the most favourable 
construction on the phrase, as used by 
these high contracting parties, till their 
conduct evince that candour was de- 
ceived. The protection of religion, 
peace and justice, except it be in the 
spirit and by the means which are 
sanctioned by religion, peace and jus- 
tice, would lead to religious persect- 
tion, tyrannieal restrainis, and flagrant 
violations of civil rights. As an adii- 
tional ground for confidence in te 
sincerity, peaceable views, and Chns 
tian benevolence of these sovereigns, 
let it be considered that Alexander, 
the Emperor of Russia, who is at th 
head ot the confederacy—Alexander, 
celebrated throughout the world for 
his piety, his regard for the education 
of youth, and his laudable zeal in @ 
seminating the Sacred Scriptures, W9°" 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, express®® 
the highest satisfaction at the comm 
nications made to him of “ the Society 
established upon principles - 
to permanent and universal peace. be 

As they solemnly declare it to 
their fixed resolution to take the PF 









cepts of Christianity for their sole 
guide, I shall select a few of them, that 
all persons, by comparing their con- 
duct towards their own subjects and 
other nations with these rules, may be 
able to determine for theimselves whe- 
ther they fulfil or violate their engage- 
ments : “ Thoushalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” ‘* Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even 
soto them.” ‘“ Take my yeke upon 
you and learn of me,” says our revered 
Master, Jesus Christ, “ for I aim meek 
and lowly in heart.”” “ Mind not high 
thiags, but coudescend to men of low 
estate.” “‘ Study to be quiet, and 
mind your own business.” ‘* If it be 
ah as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men.” ‘* Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.” 

It may be said, that these precepts 
are applicable to private individuals 
only in their intercourse and transac- 
tins with each other, but not to kings 
and potentates to regulate their con- 
duct towards those whom they govern, 
or to influcnee their political relations 
to other states—for these must be 
‘uunded qn different maxims. I can 
produce high authority against this 
Pee, even the authority of the 
are powers of Europe. Referring 
ia the Holy Alliance to the precepts of 
Justice, Christian Charity and Peace, 
they say, “ which far from being ap- 
pecable only to private concerns, must 
“ve an faxinglite influence on the 
councils of princes, and guide all their 


steps.” 

Paasstentty with these declarations, 
What may we reasonably expect will 
be the conduct of the associated sove- 
ragns towards Spain, (and to this 
point merely would I confine my ob- 
servations.) in consequence of the res- 
‘oration of the representative Govern- 
mentor 1812? Let it be remembered 
that this Constitution was favoured 
with their sanction. It was violated 
oy the King, and is now re-established 
oy the people, with the declared con- 
currence of his Majesty, who gives 
fb regs proof of his sincerity. 
He and the Cortes are going on cordi- 

Y together in their endeavours to 
femove those evils which were pro- 
by misgovernment, and to bring 


a€ energies of the nation into o 
Yon for the settlement of their iain. 
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ces, and the promotion of industry, 
ps prosperity and happiness. These 
audable objects they are pursuing, 
without giving any disturbance to their 
neighbours. In these circumstances 
have appeared those two documents 
from the Court of St. Petersburg 
which give so much alarm to the 
friends ef peace. The Emperor Alex- 
ander calls on the other sovereigus of 
Europe to join with him in some mea- 
sures respecting Spain, but of what 
nature he gives no itimation, By 
their professedly taking, however, the 
precepts of Christiauity for their guide, 
they subject their conduct to a decision 
which the meanest of those they go- 
vern are as well able to make as them- 
selves. It will not require the sagacity 
of the philosopher or the political skill 
of the statesman, to determine whether 
or not in their treatment of Spain, they 
adhere to the resolutions expressed in 
the Holy Allianee. If they so interpose 
in the internal coucerns of an inde- 
pendent nation, as to endeavour by 
force to oblige it to change the govern- 
ment approved by both the King and 
veople, and thus to introduce all the 
ste of war and desolation, it will 
be evident to the whole world that they 
arethe aggressors. If it be said, they 
are induced to take this w 4 by deep 
political reasons of state, of the pro- 
pricty of which none can judge but 
themselves and their privy councillors— 
this would not cate their justifica- 
tion, for they reject and condemn the 
old maxims by which Europe has been 
a long time governed, and profess to 
adopt the wew principle of administra- 
tion, namely, the precepts of, the 
Christian revelation, and particularly 
specify the precepts of Justice, Cliris- 
tian Charity and Peace. If these be 
violated by them, awful is the respon- 
sibility they will ineur. They must 
answer for it at the tribunal of man- 
kind, and of their God, the Supreme 
Sovereign, “‘ who is no respecter 
persons.” Their solemn declarations 
in the Holy Alliance will be generally 
considered as hypocritical cant, for the 
purpose of deception, and they will 
furnish an additional ground for the 
adinonition of the Psalinist, “ Put not 
our trust in princes.” Let them con- 
sider also, that sound policy—as well 
as Justice, Christian Charity and Peace 
—warns them to beware how they 
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rekindie those flames in Europe which 
may eventually consume their own 
governments. 
T. HOWE. 
~~~ 
On the Right of the Magistrate to 
punish Unbelievere. 
Lerrer III. 


Chichester, 

SiR, August \2, 1820. 
] SHOULD be little worthy of the 

notice Mr. Belsham has done me 
the honour to bestow on me, (pp. 346, 
347,) if Twas not sensible of its value. 
He needs not to be informed of the 
estimation in which I hold him, or how 
highly I prize his unwearied exertions 
in the cause of genuine Christianity, 
rational religion, and practical virtue. 
If, therefore, I have the boldness to 
avow myself not altogether convinced 
by what he has said, he will ascribe 
this perseverance on iny part to any 
cause rather than to disrespect towards 
himself; nor will he deem it a vain 
compliment if I say, that to differ from 
him on subjects such as that now under 
our discussion, must be regarded by 
every one desirous of reasoning cor- 
rectly, as a powerful inducement to 
review with greater care and attention 
the grounds of his dissent. 

[ will, as briefly as I can, touch on 
the several articles of his last commu- 
nication to the Monthly Repository, 
allixing corresponding numbers to my 
remarks. 

|. I wish not to be considered, and 
[do not know that, from any thing I 
have said, IT ought to be considered as 
an «lvocate for the infliction of civil 
penalties on Unbelievers, and on that 
account must take the liberty to com- 
plain of the running title which appears 
on the pages occupied by Mr. Bel- 
shai’s letter.*  T hope this misappre- 
hension of my meaning is not general, 
for it is akin to the mistake of Mr. Fox, 
who seemed to think that Mr. Carlile 
Was arraigned for his tant of fuith. 
Revilers of religion and scoflers, are 


* For this title the Editor alone is 
responsibie. It would oblige him if cor- 
respondents would ead their own papers ; 
though he suspects that in so doing some 
of them would experience a little of that 
difficulty that frequently embarrasses him. 

Ep. 


persons of a very different description 
trom simple Unbelievers; and it js 
with the former of these alone that] 
have at present any thing to do. | 
cannot discover that, by preventing the 
mischiefs these persons would dissemi- 
nate, the magistrate does not patronize 
Christianity as effectually, though not 
quite so directly as by positive encou- 
ragement in the way of salaries, en- 
dowments, &c., for teaching its evi- 
dences and doctrines. Nor do the 
mathematical sciences stand exactly on 
the same footing as religion. Were 
they precisely similar, [and Mr. Bs 
argument requires hardly any thing 
less than this, we should have almost 
as many mathematical schools and 
denominations as we have sects in reli- 
gion, and as many impugners of the 
general principles of the science as we 
have of the truth and authenticity of 
the Christian revelation. It is true, 
that, on some points, mathematicians 
have disagreed, and occasionally their 
controversies have been seasoned with 
as much acrimony and sarcasm as the 
keenest polemic could desire : still, the 
main principles, being impregnable, 
and admitted to be so, have not been 
assailed. It has been said, indeed, by 
a good judge of human nature, that if 
it was the interest of any great man, 
or any powerful body of men, that fo 
and fro should be, not four, but fire, 
there would not be wanting persons to 
undertake the demonstration of this 
new proposition, and the force of ridi- 
cule might be joined to that of argu- 
ment to bring the old mode of reckon- 
ing into disgrace. but as neither the 
ambition nor the cupidity of any man 
can be gratified, nor his necessities 
aided by such a change; as it 18 the 
interest and convenience of all, without 
exception, that terms applicable to 
number and extension should have @ 
fixed and invariable signification, there 
is no danger of this abuse ever taking 
place. The excellent Bishop Rerkeley, 
zealous, doubtless, for what he sup- 
posed to be the mysteries of our gi 
religion, some of which he prob 
apprehended to be in danger from - 
application of incompatible term, 
undertook to shew that certain pesk 
tions in the higher mathematics st00e 
on no better foundation than his ; 
but in this, as he had none to before 
him, so he has had none to follow him, 











and his single exception may be re- 
red as a confirmation of the general 
rule. Further, if imposing declama- 
tion or successful butfoonery was to be 
employed against this useful science, 
its eatholic professors and their infidel 
opponents would stand on the same 
ground, and suffer equal and immedi- 
ate inconvenience; nor would the in- 
terests of society, as to morals, be in 
the smallest degree compromised. For 
these reasons, I conceive that the case 
of encouraging mathematical sciences 
by endowments, premiums, Xe., and 
defending the same by penalties, is not 
parallel to that under consideration. 

2.1 am afraid that the sweeping 
conclusions which Mr. Belsham and 
others seein disposed to draw trom our 
Lord’s commands to bless those that 
curse, Xe., and the too indiscriminate 
manner in which they apply them, 
woul destroy the foundation of social 
security. The intelligent friend to 
whom I formerly referred, observes 
that arguments founded on them might 
be used, with almost equal effect, by 
criminals of all classes who wished to 
elude public justice. 

The late Mr. Edgeworth was (I be- 
lieve unjustly) accused of disregard to 
religion. His protest against this 
charge has been publicly made, and no 
one, on the other hand, I conceive, will 
impute to him the absurdity and guilt of 
intolerance. He has aaserted his con- 
vietion that religious obligation is in- 
dispensably necessary in the education 
of all descriptions of people, in every 
part of the world, and that he con- 
siders religion, in the large sense of 
the word, to be the only certain bond 
‘i; society. ‘Those who concur with 

[r. E. in this sentiment, must regard 
it to be the duty of the magistrate to 
assist the cause of religion by his pa- 
tronage, and to defend it by his penal- 
ties. It is not to be denied that those 
who choose to draw from these pre- 
mises very revolting conclusions, may, 
without violating any rule of right rea- 
soning, draw them; but they are in 
great danger of violating the laws of 
God, and of opposing the maxims of 
eulightened policy, and the dictates of 
justice and humanity. In connexion 
with this, I would observe that, in any 
community or state that patronizes 
Christianity, the largest sense of the 
Word religion must include that <ivine 
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institution, and exclude every other, 
and that, with this qualification, the 
larger and the more general sense in 
which the word is taken, the better. 

3. We may admit that, by making 
avowed infidelity an object of civil pe- 
nalties, we are in danger of assisting 
its cause and extending its diffusion ; 
but surely a distinction ought to be 
made: an argument should be replied 
to by an argument, and a false state- 
ment by opposing and unexceptionable 
evidence, neither of which can be ef- 
fected by throwing a man into prison. 
If I engage in this sort of controversy, 
and call the magistrate to my aid, | 
manifestly shew a deplorable want of 
proofs: I quit my province ouly to 
betray my weakness, and J] lose my 
character and injure the cause of which 
1 have undertaken to be the advocate. 
Now the magistrate is no advocate. 
It is his business to legislate and judge ; 
but of what is he to judge? Surely 
not of the divine origin of our religion, 
or of the arguments for or against it. 
The former he is supposed to have 
taken for granted, and it belongs to 
him to animadvert on any insults or 
affronts that may be offered to it ; and 
as, by the hypothesis, he has taken 
Christianity under the patronage of the 
laws, it is his duty to guard it by their 
sanctions. In his legislative capacity, 
the magistrate will hardly have Diets 
and opportunity to qualify himself for 
the decision of controversies, and in 
his judicial functions he bas nothing to 
do with ¢ruth, except so far as regards 
the evidence before him, and the cor- 
rect application of the law to the facts 
of the case. If it be required that 
*“‘ scepticism should have fair play,” 
and that the “‘ Infidel should do his 
worst,” I answer, that the first requi- 
sition is perfectly reasonable, but that 
Ido not see the expediency of com- 
plying with the latter, if, in order to 
do his worst, the Infidel is guilty of 
foul play; aud with this he may be 
justly charged, whenever, in the prose- 
cution of his design, and by means of 
confident but false assertions, scurrility 
and low wit, he endeavours to draw 
the inferior propensities of our nature 
into alliance with him in his attack on 
its better principles and momentous 
interests. 

But “ truth, invincible truth, laughs 
at his puny efforts, and scorns his 
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malice and his rage, and, in the end, if 
left to her own energies, will be com- 

letely victorious.” I own, Mr. Editor, 

wish to encourage in myself and in 
others all becoming confidence in the 
power of truth; but, like its eternal 
Author, it works through a long course 
of ages, and, although in the end it 
shal! subdue every thing to itself, what, 
in the mean time, is to become of those 
who are rendered deaf to its voice and 
blind to its attractions? Are they to 
be left to be nuisances in this world, 
and to perish in the next? As the 
magistrate’s power does not extend to 
the next world, so neither do his 
rights ; but I think he would be want- 
ing to his duty, if he did not, in his 
own jurisdiction, exert himself to the 
utmost in preventing the mischiefs 
which an ignorant and licentious con- 
tempt of religion, publicly avowed and 
gloried in, cannot fail to bring on a 
community. 

4. Intelligent and well educated per- 
sons in the higher renks of life have, 
for the most part, habits of thinking 
and acting sufticiently secular: any sue- 
cessful attempt, therefore, to identify 
our holy religion with its corruptions, 
cannot fail to have a very unfavourable 
effect on persons of this description ; 
but it does little with the lower and 
less instructed classes, on whom the 
influence of authority and prejudice 
and long usage is almost irresistible. 
I have great pleasure in entirely con- 
curring with Mr. Belsham in the per- 
suasion that the corruptions of Chris- 
tianity have been a manifest and 
lamentable cause of infidelity among 
the higher ranks : I conceive also that 
the prediction of Sir Isaac Newton so 
often referred to was founded in reason 
and will be verified in fact. To allow 
free scope, therefore, to fair and de- 
cent argument, is, in my apprehension, 
the daty of the magistrate ; but I can- 
not infer from this that it is right for 
him to give even negative encourage- 
ment to senseless, scurrilous infide- 
lity in the hope that Christianity will 
thereby be the sooner restored to its 
original purity. The most rigorous 
examination of its evidences, and the 
most liberal discussion of its doctrines, 
conducted on proper principles, must 
lead to good ; but the priests of infide- 
lity, now under consideration, enlighten 
no class of society, inform no man’s 





understanding, improve no man’s heart 
they are impelled to activity by the 
lowest selfishness, and they conduet 
their victims to guilt and ruin, 

The prosecution and penalty which 
several years since a bookseller gus. 
tained for selling Paine’s Ave of Rea- 
son, are thought to have greatly les. 
sened the circulation of that foolish 
book among a class of readers not 
likely to inquire for even a cheap copy 
of Bishop Watson’s reply to it. Very 
lately, a needy aiblicber, encouraged 
by the political circumstances of the 
times, and by the supposed increase of 
“a liberal minority,” thought it would 
answer his purpose to revive this ex- 
piring reptile of unbelief. If his trial 
and condemnation have really advanced 
the sale of the work, we must either 
regard the prosecution as unwise, or 
lament that more care was not taken 
to stop the secondary mischief. | ap- 
prehend that most of the infidel writ- 
ings so widely circulated and so gene- 
rally read in France about the middle 
of the last century, were printed ata 
distance. The occasional burning of a 
copy gave the rest a quicker and more 
extensive sale. Whether the royal pri- 
vilege would have been granted to an 
attack on Christianity, and refused to a 
defence of it written on Protestant prin- 
ciples, I have no means of knowing. 
I believe it is certain that the unfortu- 
nate Louis XVI. was disposed to fa 
vour the Protestants, and to connive 
at their meetings for religious worship. 

I cannot have the satisfaction of 
thinking with Mr. Belsham, that “ none 
but readers of the worst character” can 
be affected by writings of the descrip- 
tion now under discussion. On such 
readers they are likely to have one 
unfortunate effect, that of precluding 
all chance of repentance ; but on Inex- 

rienced, half-educated young men, 

urried along by the impulse of the 
passions, their influence must be gene- 
rally and fatally pernicious. Jn this 
view of the subject the interposition o! 
the magistrate seems hardly less requ 
site than in preventing the corruption 
of youth by the abatement of other 
demoralizing nuisances. Does any one 
doubt that the motives and influences 
of Christianity are fitted to raive humas 
beings to the highest degree of mora 
excellence and happiness? Yet, Fes 
ing on this certainty, no one bebeves 














the far inferior sanctions of human laws 
unnecessary to private and public secu- 
rity. Not exactly similar, yet not 
entirely dissimilar is the expediency of 
civil regulations to secure attention 
and respect to divine things. Paying 
due regard to considerations of this 
nature we shall be led to think (con- 
trary to the opinion of your ingenious 
Correspondent Mr. Rutt, pp. 408-— 
411,) that the magistrate does not alto- 
gether step out of his province when, 
within certuin limits, he undertakes ¢he 
cure of souls. Certain it is, that he 
can do but little in this way, and this 
may be a reason why he should do all 
he can, and also why he should not 
attempt more than he can do, lest he 
defeat his own purpose. 

It is atruly Christian restraint which 
M.. Belsham imposes on himself when 
he feels excited to great indignation by 
the malignity and ribaldry of the infidel 
writers in question. A similar restraint 
will often be felt to be necessary by 
the liberal controversialist, when he has 
to oppose what he deems to be absur- 
dity enforced by arrogant intolerance. 
This, if I mistake not, is the fit ocea- 
sion for the exercise of that forbear- 
ance and mildness on which Mr. B. 
lays so proper a stress ; but the magis- 
trate, from the very relation in which 
he stands to the offender, can hardly 
have occasion for exerting this kind of 
self-command. If to the usual feelings 
of humanity he joins the virtue of 
Christian charity, he will pity and pray 
for the unfortunate object against 
Whom he is obliged, for the sake of 
the community, to award the sentence 
of the law. The bitter and contemp- 
ttous expressions which the late Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield applied to Paine, in 
& pamphlet written against him, ap- 
pear to me to breathe more of an un- 
christian spirit than can be found in 
the sentence of a judicial tribunal, 
dooming the delinquent author or pub- 

r to an imprisonment, in which he 
may, if he chooses, so improve his 
time and correct his way of thinking, 
“8 much more than to compensate for 
the injury sustained in his person and 
Oey from such a visitation. eo 
se an answeer to ev man that 
atketh us a reason of the hope that is 
m wt, with meekness and fear, to reply 
im this way to an opponent in debate, 
or to @ magistrate enforcing the sanc- 
of intolerant and inhuman laws, 
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is the genuine mark of obedience to 
the apostolic precept, let this mind 
be in you which was in Christ Jesus. 
Ill would it be obeyed by that judge 
who should abandon the public duties 
he has sworn to perform, 

Neither the revered individual whom 
IT am now under the painful necessity 
of opposing, nor any one of my readers 
will imagine that, in what I am going 
to say, I mean, in the slightest degree, 
to allude to Aim, and in whatever de- 
gree it may be applicable to others, I 
am well aware that, in the war of con- 
troversy, recrimination is a weapon 
which it is far better to lay aside than 
to employ; but I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to regard with some little sus- 
picion Ais pretensions, the exercise of 
whose Christian forbearance and cha- 
rity is confined to those who violate 
the laws, and is withholden from those 
who execute them ; who makes no al- 
lowances for the errors and excesses 
of persons in authority, and, at the 
saine time, with extraordinary warmth 
and eagerness, pleads the cause of in- 
digence or cupidity openly opposin 
the civil institutions of his country, an 
his own most valuable interests and 
dearest hopes, and supposes thia diree- 
tion of his conduct and feelings to be 
conformable to the rule, whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them; and who applies 
the morality that may be truly called 
evangelical to such delinquents as want 
power, and seck it per fus et nefas, 
and excludes altogether from his cha- 
ritable regards and candid allowances 
such as possess it, and, from that pos- 
session, are exposed to temptations, 
perhaps more difficult to withstand 
than those which assail the inferior 
classes of mankind. 

Mr. Belsham thinks that a doctrine 
leading by plain and direct inference 
to injurious consequences cannot pus- 
sibly be true. Mr. Hume has sup- 
ported the reverse of this position. He 
says, {Hssays, IT. 137, 12mo. 1770,) 
“When any opinion leads into absur- 
dities, it is certainly false; but it is not 
certain that an opinion is false, because 
it is of dangerous consequence.” In 
this I cannot help assenting to Mr. 
Hume, and I assent the more readily 
because his distinction very much as- 
sists my hypothesis, that w/ility, and 
not truth, is the proper object of the 
magistrate’s contemplation: and, on 
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the other hand, | would remark, (what 
may be regarded as a cogent argument 
ayuinst ntoierance, that opuulen, 
merely as such, has very little mfluence 
on human conduct, wlueh, on sudden 
emergencies, Wil, for the wmoast part, 
tuke the direction of ifuineudiate lin 
pulse, and, im cases requiring delibe- 
ration, that ot habit. in the ¢ ise ol 
persecution, whether inflicted or sui- 
terec|, the Lem per and Us po sition of 
mimi is every thiny, ana speculal 
Op mens or theoreti al views of the 
foundations of morals o1 pe M's next 
to nothing \ bold bad man raised to 
power wil either pe rsecute or tolerate 
as may best suit his secular purposes. 
The just and consclenhous possessor 
of uniumited authority may, through 
mistaken notions, be intolerant ; brat 
his mistakes are not likely to originate 
in such a view of the subjects of rig Ae, 
power, &e., as Hylas has been com- 
pelled to take. | sually, opinions are 
only the pretence for persecution. 
This at least, I think, must be the case 
in the present enlightened state of the 

world. The moral causes of it being, 
for the most part, interest or revenge, 


or fear, or, ma wt rd, elf "ESS aif 
ferently moacdibed a ‘ording to the » cha- 
racters in which it is found, and the 
circumstances in which i operates 


If, Sur, | decline remarking on more 
than one ot vour valuable Correspon- 
dents who have done me tl 
consider some of my 
trust, will not be ascribed to want of 
due respect. 
has zealously stood forth in the defence 
of the Review of the Inquirer’s ‘* Four 
Letters to Mr. Fox,” (pp. 2e8—290, 
I can only express my regret that he 
has so much mistaken me, and that it 
is my own fault that he has done so. 
An unfortunate Aiefus of mine has led 
him to suppose that I had charged 
him with calumny for asserting that 
the Inquirer “‘ appears, in fact, in the 
train of Hobbes,” &c. He may be 
assured that no such accusation was in 
my mind. The Latin word, which 
might have been inserted with far less 
offence than the omission of it has, to 
my sorrow, occasioned, and which 
would have completed the sentence, 
argumentum ad tnridiam, implies that 
the argument was introduced for the 


purpose of giving the Inquirer a ded 
name, by — him with suspected 
vr avowed Unbelievers, and nothing 


ro one gentleman, who 










further. To the learned Jacob Bry int 
who associated lr Pri stievy with whee 
he cailed the mglvrreus (rinmrirate oy 
Collins, liu Mie and Hobbes. adding ‘ 
that ** he would have been glad to 
have found tim in other company,’ 

Dr. P. replied as follows aol can 
only say, that if 1 | 
truth and 
think myself mn rood Culb pany, who. 
ever else be of the same party.” The 
inguin also may very legitimately 
adept the erastianisin of Hobbes. the 
torvisty | * Hlume, and the critical Opi- 
nions of Gibbon, without partaking in 
any degree of their ifidelity. The 
hiatus ailuded tv was wholly uncon- 


n compa WW with 


sued sense, 1 shall aly avs 


nected with any thing hke a denial 
of the Inquirer’s attachment to some 
of the opimions of Hobbes, or am 
thing Ike a charge of ‘* calumny” 
preferred against the Reviewer tor hav- 
meg aileged such an attachment: I, 
therefore, cannot but lament that that 
gentleman should have given himse = 
the trouble of searching tor, and citing 
passages from Hobbes in proof of what 
was never denied. 

HY LAS. 
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FRIEND to the Monthly Repo- 
Ld sito having for a particular 


purpose, Of no consequence tov apy ole 
ut hunseif, drawn up a cal logue ol 
the ¢ " porai \ Mag ibes @lia i Re- 
th historica ae criuical po 
tices, now submits it to the readers ot 
that work. He believes that he has 
omitted few of these iunmportant publi- 
cations, and none of any Consequence. 
Should the reader detect any om: Ssions, 
he will Oblige the writer by supplying 
them in communications to the Editor. 
The only works designedly left out of 
the list are The Monthly Repository 
and the Christian Reformer. For con- 
venience of insertion, the catalogue 
will be divided into parts, the works 
being arranged ceaneliioe to their pro 
fessed objects. 
No. L 
Monthly — Religious— Magazines 


The Methodist Magazine, Svo. bd 
This belongs to the Wesleian coe 
nexion, to whom its circulation © 
chiefly confined, It is ormainentet 
mone with the portrait ofa preacher 


It was estab lished by John Wesley. 








and was at first called “ The Arminian 
Magazine.” In the year 1780,” 
‘says Southey, in his Life of Wesley, 
lately published, Vol. Il. pp. 414, 
415,) “he began to publish the Armi- 
ian Magazine, fur the double purpose 
of maintaining and defending those 
doctrines which were reviled with such 
abominable scurrility by the Calvinists 
in their monthly * journal, and of sup- 
plying his followers, who were not un 
the habit of reading much, with an 
entertaining and useful wiscellany. 
Both purposes were well answered; but 
having this means at his command, he 
indulged his indiscriminate credulity, 
and inserted, without scruple, and 
without reflection, any marvellous tale 
that came to his hands.” The minis- 
ters of the connexion are the venders 


* “In the Preface to the first volume 
he says, ‘ Amidst the multitude of ma- 
gazines which now swarm in the world, 
there was one, a few years ago, termed 
The Christian Magazine, which was of 
great use to mankind, and did honour to 
the publishers ; but it was soon discon- 
tmued, to the regret of many serious and 
sensible persons. In the room of it 
started up a miscreated phantom, called 
The Spiritual Magazine; and, not long 
after it, its twin sister, oddly called The 
Gospel Magazine. Both of these are in- 
tended to shew, that God is not loving 
to every man; that his mercy is not over 
all his works; and, consequently, that 
Christ did not die for us all, but for one 
ia ten, the elect only. 

“* This comfortable doctrine, the sum 
of which, proposed in plain English, is, 
God, before the foundation of the world, 
absolutely and irrevocably decreed, that 

some men shall be saved, do what they 
will, and the rest damned, do what they 
can,’ has, by these tracts, been spread 
thronghout the land with the utmost 

nee. And these champions of it 
have, from the beginning, proceeded in a 
Manner worthy of their cause. They 
have paid no more regard to good nature, 

ucy or good manners, than to reason 
Or truth: all these they set utterly at 
- Without any deviation from 
plan, they have defended their dear 
» with arguments worthy of Bed- 
lam, and with language worthy of Bil- 


2.” 
mer. were the first religious jour- 


tals which were published in England. 
Since that time every denomination of 
on ae owe to the most aes ifi- 
of schism, has its 

Magazine. 
4A 


VOL. xy. 
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of this and all other Wesleian litera- 
ture ; this may account for the im- 
menuse number of copies of the maga- 
zine said to be sold, 25,000 monthly. 
With such wide correspondence as the 
Methodist managers can secure, it is 
simular that their journal should be so 
dull and uninteresting, ever with regard 
to their own objects. They take one 
sure way of perpetuating its dulness— 
for convenience’ sake printing every 
Number a month before-hand. | 

The Evangelical Magazine. 8vo. 
6d. Now in the XXVIIIth Volume. 
This work was projected, and for a 
long time conducted, by the late Mr. 
John Eyre ; its present Editor is Mr. 
Burder, the Secretary to the Mission- 
ary Society. The circulation is or has 
been upwards of 20,000. It boasts a 
monthly portrait (somewhat roughly 
executed) of some ** Evangelical” wi- 
nister,* ‘To it is attached, and this is 
its second title, a ** Missionary Chro- 
nicle,” printed, we believe, at the ex- 
pense of the Missionary Society. ‘This 
is @ Very interesting part of the maga- 
zine, and the Intelligence generally is 
of some importance to the Dissenters 
amd to the friends of humanity and 
religion. The literary part of the 
Journal is above contempt; it was not 
so originally. The conductors have 
probably improved the work as fast as 
the mass of subscribers could bear it. 
The profits of the work, which are 
devoted to the “ Widows of Evange- 
lical Ministers,”’ Presbyterians, lade- 
pendents and Calvinistic Methodists, 
are derived mainly from the advertise- 
ments, which are without perenn for 
number. The magazine before us has 
a blue wrapper of 16 pages, containing 
111 advertisements : there are besides 
14 pages of bills stitched into the 
wrapper. ‘The advertisements are a 
source, not only of profit to the pro- 
prietors, but also of amusement to the 
readers. 

The Christian Observer. 8vo. ls. 
6d. Now in the XIXth Volume. This 
work is advertised as “ Conducted by 
Members of the Established Church.” 
It is, in fact, the organ of the Chureh 


Evangelical party. Upon the whole, 


* Now aud then a layman and even a 
lady attains the honour of being repre- 
sented in “ Evangelical” effigy. One or 
more converted Hottentots are amongst 
the “ handsome likenesses,” 
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it is a respectable publication ; though 
bigotry appears in it occasionally, and 
in the monthly “ View of Public Af- 
fairs” slavish political doctrines are not 
unfrequently inculcated. 

The Baptist Magazine. 8vo. fd. 
A Portrait occasionally. Now in the 
XIith Volume. The work is now car- 
ried on for the benefit of the Widows 
of Particular or Calvinistic Baptist 
Ministers : these were formerly enti- 
tled to a portion of the profits of the 
Evangelical Magazine, but on account 
of some misunderstanding the Baptists 
withdrew their claim on receiving a 
certain sum for their Widows’ Fund. 
The magazine is below the Evangelical 
in its general articles. Appended to 
it is the ‘ Missionary Herald,” giving 
an account of the Baptist Mission in 
the East Indies: also, the “ Irish 
Chronicle,” detailing the proceedings 
of the ‘** Baptist Society for promoting 
the Gospel in Ireland.” This maga- 
zine is by no means an adequate repre- 
sentative of the learning and talents of 
the Baptist denomination ; scarcely, it 
is to be hoped, of their sentiments on 
great public questions, for it expressly 
vindicated the prosecution and punish- 
ment of the Deist, Carlile. 

The London Christian Instructor, 
or Congregational Magazine. Svo. Is. 
Now in the IIIrd Volume. The pro- 
fits are pledged to be devoted to Aged 
and Superannuated Ministers and Con- 
gregational Academies. By the term 
Congregational, is meant Jndepen- 
dents, those Dissenters taking that 
title who hold that each congregation 
has all the powers of government within 
itself. The name, however, applies 
to almost all the English Dissenting 
Churches, though it is given by cour- 
tesy and for the sake of convenience 
to one of the Three regular Denomi- 
nations of Dissenters, who are distin- 
guished from the Presbyterians by their 
adherence to the doctrine of the As- 
sembly’s Catechism, and from the Bap- 
tists by their observance of the rite of 
Infant Baptism. This magazine of 
theirs is, in point of matter, on a level 
at least with the other soi-disant or- 
thodox journals. Much superior it 
cannot yet be said to be. It is as 
might be expected devoted steadily and 

ously to the principles of Noncon- 
formity. Our readers already know 
that it is not quite exempt from the 
sin of bigotry. 
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The Edinburgh Christian Tnstrur. 
tor. Svo. Is. 6d. Now in the XIXth 
Volume. This is a work of conside. 
rable ability ; it is devoted to the inte. 
rests of the Evangelical party in the 
Kirk of Scotland. Calvinism has no 
equal advocate in England. 

New Evangelical Magazine. &vo, 
6d. A Portrait. Now in the Vith 
Volume. This work is quite as “ or. 
thodox” as the Evangelical, though in 
a different way. It is not disreputably 
conducted ; it breathes a bold Dis- 
senting spirit. The supporters of it 
seem to be Baptists, of a Sandemanian 
cast. 

Missionary Register. 8vo. 64. 
(Not numbered.) The “ Register,” 
which is in the hands of the Evangelical 
Church Party, contains “ the principal 
Transactions of the various Institutions 
for propagating the Gospel: with the 
Proceedings, at large, of the Church 
Missionary Society.” It is a valuable 
and interesting record of the unparal- 
leled exertions now making for the 
diffusion of Christianity in the popular 
acceptation of it. No one can look 
with indifference on this and similar 
journals, whose eyes are open to “ the 
signs of the times.” 

The Christian Guardian. 8vo. 6d. 
Now in the XIIth Volume. It is also 
entitled “‘ Church of England Maga- 
zine,” and said to be “ by a Society of 
Clergymen.”’ It is strongly Calvimistic, 
and is another instrument in the active 
hands of the Evangelical Church Party. 

The Herald of Peace. Svo. 9d. 
Now in the IInd Volume. This pub- 
lication is conducted by the Peace So- 
ciety, with a view to its great and good 
object—that of bringing War ito 
hortence. It is perhaps tinged more 
than enough with the Quaker peculi- 
arities ; but who om is rel the - 
fluence of the gospel, and loves mat 
kind, can help milion it good luck in 
the name of the Lord? ; 

The Jewish Expositor, and Friend 
of Israel. 8vo. 6d. Now in the Vth 
Volume. The organ of “ The London 
Society for promoting 
amonyst the Jews.” The contents 
may be gathered from the title. 
work is given to all persons collec 
to the amount of one agpess et 
for the Society. Ma prints, 
illustrative of Jewish History, oy 
monies ani] Antiquities, are prom" 

The Orthodox Journal, and Cathe- 











lic Monthly Intelligencer. 8vo. Is. 
Now in the VIIIth Volume. This 
« Journal” is really “‘ orthodox,” that 
js, itis devoted to the interests of the 
only Infallible Church! Yet it will 
be scarcely allowed to deserve its title 
by some Catholic doctors and nobles ; 
for, strange as it may sound, the work 
js no mean advocate for the principles 
of civil and religious liberty. The 
Editor is W. Eusebius Andrews. He 
is, it seems, the object of loud and 
frequent censure amongst some of his 
own communion, who denounce him, 
he says, as a “* Radical,” but he makes 
himself merry at their expense, and 
advertises his own Portrait, with the 
following N. B.: “ The leading mem- 
bers of the Board, we understand, are 
very anxious to see it.” 
a 

GLEANINGS ; OR, SELECTIONS AND 

REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 

OF GENERAL READING. 


No. CCCLXIX. 
Circumstantial Evidence. 

“In the county of Warwick there 
were two brethren, the one having issue 
a daughter, and being seized of lands 
in fee, devised the government of his 
daughter and his lands, until she came 
to the age of sixteen years, to his 
brother, and died. 

“The uncle brought up his niece 
very well, both at her book and needle, 
&e., and she was eight or nine years of 





“Her uncle for some offence cor- 
recting her, she was heard to say, O 
good uncle, kill me not! After which 
time the child, after much inquiry, 
could not be heard of. 

“ Whereupon the uncle being sus- 

ed of the murder of her, the rather 

or that he was her next heir, was 
upon examination, anno 8 Jac. regis, 
committed to gaol for suspicion of 
murder, and was admonished by the 
justices of assize to find out the child, 
and thereupon bailed him until the 
hext assizes. Against which time, 
for that he could not find her, and 
fearing what would fall out against 
Sey another child, as like _ 

th in person and years as he 

could find, and ate her like 
uate the true child, and brought her to 
next assize : but upon view and 
*xamination she was found not to be 
the true child, and upon these pre- 


a 


Gleanings. 





sumptions he was indicted, found guilty, 
had judgment, and was hanged. 

* But the truth of the case was, 
that the child being beaten over-night, 
the next morning, when she should go 
to school, she ran away into the next 
county, and being well educated, was 
received and entertained of a stranger ; 
and when she was sixteen years old, at 
what time she should come to her lands, 
she came to demand it, and was directly 
proved to be the true child. 

“Which case we have reported for 
a double caveat: first to judges, that 
they in case of life judge not too has- 
tily upon bare presuiiption; and se- 
condly to the innocent and true man, 
that he never seek to excuse himself 
by false or undue means, lest hereby, 
he offending God, (the Author of truth,) 
overthrow himself, as the uncle did.” 
— Coke on Attainders. 

ae 
No. CCCLXX. 
Fanaticism cured by “* The Holy 
Father” ! 

Establishing metallic conductors at 
Dijon was a source of contest between 
philosophy and religious bigotry. At 
the time when they had first been pro- 
posed by Franklin, Guyton de Mor- 
veau, whose abilities as a magistrate 
were as highly valued as his exertions 
as a lecturer in chemistry, seconded 
the efforts of that illustrious philoso- 
pher of America; but at first his pro- 
ceedings were considered as irreverent 
and irreligious. He was attacked for 
his presumption in disarming the hand 
of the Supreme Being! and would 
have suffered materially from the mul- 
titude of fanatics who had assembled 
to pull down the conductor, placed on 
the house of the Dijon academy, had 
not Dr. Maret, the secretary, succeeded 
in dispersing the motley troop, by assur- 
ing them that the astonishing virtue of 
that instrument resided in the gilded 

int which had purposely been sent 
low Rome by the Holy Father!— 
Journal of Science and the Arts, 
No. VI. p. 269. 

May it be asked, if any of our En- 
glish mavors, aldermen, town clerks, 
or comm. .n council men, or any of the 
Scotch provosts, baillies, &c., have 

iven lectures in chemistry, or been as 
famed as Guyton de Morveau, a French 
magistrate, in the cause of liberality of 
sentiment and ral science ?—Fas 
est et ab hoste doceri. 
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** Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”—Pore, 


aE 


Arr. l.—An Historical Map of Pales- 
tine, or the Holy Land. Drawn by 
J.T. Assheton. On one very large 
sheet, price £1. &s., or neatly 
eran on Canvass, with Roller, 
£1. 15s. 1820. 


VY BXHE application of modern science 

to the evidences of the important 
facts recorded in the Scriptures, must 
afford satisfaction to every friend of 
Christian Truth. 

The work before us is an elegant 
Map, evidently the result of much skill 
and industry. It exhibits the country 
between the parallels or latitudes of 
30° 50° and 33° 40’, and from the me- 
ridian of 34° 20° to that of 36° 30’, 
east from Greenwich. It therefore 
comprehends the coast from the Moun- 
tains of Lebanon to the confines of 
Egypt. The size is 41 inches in 
height by 28 in breadth, and the scale 
of longitude nearly 11 inches to a de- 
gree. 

Than graphical representation, no- 
thing more strongly impresses upon 
the mind, more especially apon the 
youthful mind, the events of former 
days. With the Sacred Volume open 
before him, and this Map expanded 
beyond it, the historical oa descriptive 
portions of Scripture will be read b 
the student with increased interest ; 
because, with this auxiliary, more 
accurate and lasting ideas will be ac- 
quired. The work is illustrated with 
expressive miniature figures, similar to 
those in the maps of Janson, which 
constitute a part of the “‘ Geographia 
Vetus, Sacra et Profana,” but the 
groundwork is far superior; and, as 
references are given to the respective 
passages in which the events or occur- 
rences are described, it serves, in some 
degree, as an Index to the historical 
yarts of the whole of the Sacred 

Vritings. 

In a work like the present, critical 
accuracy, as to the positions of places, 
cannot be expected; for the greater 
part is necessarily laid down from mere 
verbal description, in which even days’ 
journeys must, in some cases, be ad- 
mitted as definite measures. It is also 
well known that, until lately, even the 


Leigh, Strand. 





coast-line was very incorrectly repre- 
sented, from want of astronomie ob- 
servations. We are, therefore, gratified 
to find that so much has been achieved, 
rither than surprised that more has 
not been effected, and strenuously 
recommend the work to all places of 
education, as an object of study, and 
to every library, as a useful and pleas- 
ing Ornament. 
P. 
~<a 

Arr. Il.—The Brothers, a Monody; 

and other Poems. By Charles A. 

Elton. 12mo. pp. 128. Baldwin 

and Co. 1820, 


NV R. ELTON, who is well known 
B to the public by his “ Transla- 
tion of Hesiod,” and his ** Specimens 
of the Classic Poets,” and who has 
interested our readers by other publi- 
cations, to which literary usage will 
not allow us to refer more particularly, 
now comes before us as a poet, and, 
we lament to say, as a mourner. His 
is no fictitious tale and no imaginary 
grief. He sings of real calamity, such 
as Providence rarely permits to fall 
upon the heart of man. The melancholy 
event is fresh in the painful remem- 
brance of many before whose eyes this 
page will come; to others it may be 
suflicient to say, that ‘“‘ The Brothers” 
were two sons of the author’s, youths 
of high promise, who about two years 
ago were swallowed up by the waves 
in the Bristol Channel, in returning 
from an islet, the passage of which 1s 
fordable at low water. What impres- 
sion such an event was likely to make 
upon a mind of great susceptibility, 
some may be able to imagine; but no 
apprehension of it can come up to the 
reality as expressed in the Monody, 
which is the effusion of a heart bleed- 
ing at every pore, and which affects 
the reader of sensibility even to agony. 
After this, we need not say that the 
merit of the poetry is of lower conside- 
ration ; though as far as the attention 
can be abstracted from the narrative 
and description, which the “ Monody 
really is, there will be found 
beauty in both the thoughts 
language, and associations of ideas that 












































are the property only of a creative or 
poetical mind. | 

The volume is addressed to a person 
unnamed, but easily deciphered, in 
verses of exquisite tenderness. A deep 
feeling of melancholy pervades thei. 
Every prospect is funcreal. 


A little pain—a little suffering yet— 
And earth shall cover and the world for- 
get. 
The darkness of the future is in the 
following lines aggravated by contrast : 
When life was in its spring and fancy 
free, 

Its lays, the lays of love, were breath’d 
to thee! 

When, as in vision, hover’d on my sight 

The elastic step and glance that swam in 
light ; 

And the live rose, that deck’d thy virgin 
prime, 

Glow'd on thy cheek, as thongh it mock’d 
at time. 


And now—that hope and joy are seen 

to fade, 

Like stars dim gliding till they mix with 
shade ; 

Now that thy cheek has sorrow’s canker 
proved, 

When thus by sadness chang’d, ah! more 
beloved ! 

Now pale and leaning o’er a weed-strewn 
herse, 

I call upon thee with a dving verse ;— 

So shuts the volume of our vernal years, 

And the last page is blotted with our 
tears ! 


In the conclusion of the dedicatory 
address, the poet assumes a Christian 
character, and his verse corresponds to 
the glowing theme : 


What calms the tumult? What allays 
the loss ? 

What stills thy murm’ring, thy despair ? 
the cross ! 

The cross—that brazen serpent rais’d to 
save— 

That ransom from the worm-envenom’d 
grave ; 

To that, oh lone one! raise thy swim- 
ming eye, 

Symbol and gate of immortality ! 

From whose unclouded top the steps 
ascend, 

Like Israel’s ladder, to thy God and 
Friend : 
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Believe that angels stay the thrilling 

tear 

For those they lov’d, for those who lov'd 
them here ; 

Trust that to those pure souls e’en now 
are given 

Shadowings of bliss and gleams of future 
heaven ; 

Not in the obstruction cold of mortal 
clay 

Deem that they slcep till earth shall pass 
away ; 

But lift e’en now their intellectual eyes 

’Midst visions of the mediate Paradise ; 

View him that rose with healing in his 
wings, 

And listen high unutterable things. 

Bethink thee,—for thou know’st,— 

some chequering years 

Shall sweep like shadows o'er this vale 
of tears ; 

When thou shalt every mortal pang re- 
sign, 

And their exulting spirits spring to thine! 

The “‘ Monody” is a selectien and 
description of the circumstances in 
which the sad event is clothed in the 
author’s mind. With this one remem- 
brance all objects are associated. ‘This 
is nature. Poetry only reveals and 
illustrates the sentiment. 

The reader probably recollects the 
Dialogue which Shakspeare has put 
into the mouths of Philip of France, 
Pandulpho the Pope’s legate, and Con- 
stantia, the mother of Prince Arthur, 
a prisoner in the hands of the cruel 


King John : 


Pan. You hold too heinous a respect of 
grief. 
Con. He talks to me, that never had a 
son. 
Phil. You are as fond of grief, as of your 
child. 
Con. Grief fills the room up of my absent 
child ; 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down 
with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his 
words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious 
parts; 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with 
his form. 
Every parental heart verifies this 
icture. ere is equal truth in Mr. 
{Iton’s amplification of the same idea ; 


Where they, for whom thy pillow sleep- truth we mean in reference not only 


less lies, 
Descend and re-ascend before thine eyes, 
And beckon to that Eden of the blest 


Where souls departed in expectance rest. 


to his own imagination, but also to 
general nature. 


My heart is drown’d in softness, as again 
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I see, | feel them present; their known 
looks 

And lov'd familiar shapes; where’er I 
wend, 


In day-light or the gloom of fading eve, 

Through peopled marts and streets that 
thronging sound 

With hum of multitudes, and most, oh 
most ! 

Among the hills and hedgerows, and near 
brooks 

Where sedges dip their verdure, and o'er 
heaths 

Sprinkled with yellow broom, whence far 
the range 

Of azure mountains like a mist appears 

Above the channel’d sea; and when, deep 
sunk 

In sleep’s o’erpowering heaviness, with 
eyes 

That waking inward view th’ external 
world, 

Its colour’d shadows, and its moving 

forms, 
still am doom'd to see—for ever 
there— 

For ever !—by my side and in my sight, 

‘Th’ inseparable phantoms: they attend 

My rising up and lying down: pursue 

My steps, and flit around me with their 
bright 

Yet shadowy presence—angels of the 
dead ! 


The effects of a superior moral and 
religious education are most pleasingly 
delineated : 


Thus pass’d their lives; their vernal lives 
so sweet, 

And brief as sweet ; inheritors of love, 

Playmates of nature, they were fit for 
heav’n, 

And gather’d for that Eden, which their 
faith 

Saw, though unseen: the book of life to 
them 

Spread unreserved its page, and they 
would turn 

A solemn gladden’d aspect, when the 
tongue 

Of rapt Esaias spake Jehovah's name, 

The God Creator and the Saviour God, 

With whom is none; from the pure 
word itself 

‘They drank as from a fountain, and, un- 
spoil'd 

By dark deceits and vain philosophy, 

Sate meek disciples of the Son of God. 

‘They saw the gracious Father in his 
works 

Redeeming or creating ; and they traced 

His finger in the stars, and heard his 
voice 

Among the trees, as though the earth 
was still 


I 
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That garden where he walk'd; for him 
they fear’d 


E’en in his meanest creatures : reverence’d 
him 

In the rook’s instinct and the emmet's 
craft : 

The sooth’d familiar reptile fled them 
not: 

The speckled toad beneath the thicket 
lay, 

His bright eye shining like a gem, nor 
shunn’d 

Their footstep; and the brutal urchin 
stood 

Rebuk’d, who in their presence sought to 
harm 

One creature that had life: the most 
opprest 


Or scorn’d to them were dearest—. 


Some of the incidents described par- 
take of a mysterious or ominous cha- 
racter. They who attach least impor- 
tance to them must still respect and 
spare the apprehensiveness of grief, 
which alone, as the author says, 
can feel and know 
The mystery of signs, and read, in types 
And shadows, warnings of th’ event to 

come, 





Few passages of this highly interest- 
ing Monody are finer than the apos- 
trophe to the Planet Jupiter : 


Oh, star of Jove! whose ruddy orb, 

immense 

And clear, did flash its lengthen’d ar- 
rowy gleams 

Through the still air’s dark azure, me- 
mory hangs 

A cloud upon thee: never shalt thou rise, 

Oh bright and beauteous planet! but the 
scene 

Of those bare hills, those eve-discolour'’d 


crags, ' 
And the far light-house with its twink- 
ling flame, 
Shall crowd upon the vision of my mind. 
They look’d upon thee with their asking 


gaze 

Bright star of evening ! and their thoughts 
were fix'd 

Among those planetary worlds. Art 
thou 


Their habitation? Can embodied souls 

Tenant thy sun-revolving globe, or soar 

Their spirits to an empyrean height, 

View'd from whose glorious pinuacle thou 
est 

Thy flamy splendour, and appearest dim, 

A speck in the immensity of light ? 


In a note, Mr. Elton gives an ano- 
nymous ode from the Bristol Mercury, 
occasioned by the resplendency of this 















anet at the time referred to, which, 
says, from the attention that it 
excited in his family circle, has become 
associated with recollections of dee 
and melancholy interest. The ode is 
so beautiful that we too must trans- 
cribe it : 
To the Planet Jupiter. 
I look’d on thee, Jove! till my gaze 
Sauk smote from the pomp of thy blaze: 
For in heaven, from the sunset’s red 
throue 
To the zenith, thy rival was none. 
From thy orb rush’d a torrent of light 
That made the stars dim in thy sight : 
And the half-risen moon seem’d to die, 
And leave thee the realm of the sky. 
I look’d on the ocean’s broad breast, 
The purple was pale in the west : 
But down shot thy long silver spire, 
And the waves were like arrows of fire. 
1 turn’d from the infinite main ; 
Thy light was the light of the plain ; 
"Twas be beacon that blazed on the 
il— 
Thou wert proud, pure, magnificent still. 
A cloud spread its wing over heaven : 
By the shaft of thy splendour ‘twas 
riven : 
And I saw thy bright front through it 
shine, . 
Like a God from the depth of his shrine. 
But, planet of glory aud awe ! 
It was not thy lustre I saw: 
For my soul was absorb’d in the night 
When last [ had gazed on thy light. 
I thought of the hand I had held : 
Of the heart which its pressure reveal’d : 
Of the eye fix’d with mine on thy 
beam— 
And the world was forgot in my dream. 
Flame on then, thou king of the sky ! 
For thy brightness is joy to my eye : 
For this hour thou art beaming above 
¢ home of my wife and my love. 


A happy and more than poetical, a 
religious, use is made of the pleasant 
circumstance of the “ Brothers” hav- 
ing —_ their last earthly eve in one 
of the humble places of worship with 
which our country happily abounds. 


That rustic temple open’d not its gate 
To earthly guests; it was the porch of 
heaven, 


The occurrences of the next melan- 
choly day are told in the privileged 
~ of sorrow, and without pomp or 


That night the. little chamber where they 


lay, 
Fast by x. own, was vacant and was 
s . 
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The emblems of domestic desolation, 
the vow, and the exclamation of the 
following passage, speak at once to the 
heart, and especially to the parental 
heart, that has known bereavement : 


Our dwelling-house is desolate: this 
foot 

Shall ne’er repass the threshold which ye 
pass’d : 

Silence is in the walls that rang so late 

To your sweet laughter, and th’ unheeded 
bird 

Flits round the chamber of your happy 
sleep: 

The plants ye loved are wither’d like 
yourselves ; 

The wrecks and relics of your curious 
search, 

Gleanings from fields and woods, the air 
and streams, 

The weed, the pebble and the insect’s 
wing, 

Remain, the records of your innocent 
tastes ; 

Remembrancers of days of happiness 

That never can return; your pen’s known 
trace, 

The limnings of your pencil’s opening 
skill,— 

Oh! thought of agony !—are these then 
all,— 

All that are left me of your lovely 
selves ? 

The conclusion of the Monody sheds 
aray of cheerfulness and hope over 
the mind so long darkened and op- 
pressed by the contemplation of this 
calamity. The author beholds the 
scenery on the banks of the accustomed 
river in the gloom of his own thoughts ; 
but the setting sun shoots forth an 
unwonted splendour, and he exclaims, 


How the mind, effused 
Out of itself, communicates the hue 
Of its own subtle spirit to the forms 
Of outward things, and makes the woods 
and streams 
Respond to its discourse, and character 
Their image to its passion! I beheld 
A grave of waters, deepening dark and 
still, 


Beneath me, and above, the tinging 
gleam 

Of light from heaven; the resurrection’s 
dawn 

Gilding the funeral vault; and in the 
sun 

The Christian’s rest of glory; light and 
strength 


In his decline—the carnest of his rise. 
Of the “ Fugitive Pieces” following 

the Monody, we have been most 

pleased with “ The Prison, a Vision ;” 
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lines “* Written on a Vernal Day, 
during Confinement from  Indisposi- 
tion;” the ‘* Easter Hymn;” and 
“* Sabbath Musings.” * 

Some notes are added, chiefly of a 
theological complexion, which will be 
read with interest by such as delight to 
trace the speculations of an accom- 
plished mind on sacred subjects. 

- i 
Arr. IIIl.—Coercion in propagating, 
defending, and supporting — the 

Religion of Jesus, shewn to be in 

direct Opposition to his Teaching 

and Practice, in a Discourse, deli- 
vered at the Chapel in Parliament 

Court, Artillery Lane, London, on 

Thursday, May 25, 1820, before 

the Supporters and Friends of the 

Unitarian Fund. By Russell Scott. 

12mo. pp. 40. Hunter and Eaton. 


¢ _ can no more subdue the 

understanding with blows,” says 
Dr. Jortin, in words which Mr. Scott 
has very aptly inserted as a motto to 
his discourse, “than beat down a 
castle with syllogisms.” Yet this is 
one of the last truths which communi- 
ties, and even Christian communities, 
learn. Mr. Scott has, therefore, sea- 
sonably borne his testimony to the 
rational character and merciful spirit 
of the gospel; and, in so doing, has 
virtually pleaded the cause of the Uni- 
tarian Fund, the object of which is to 
promote that truth which is in alliance 
with charity, and by the means solely 
of argument and persuasion, 

The preacher’s text (Luke xiv. 23) 
was once the war-whoop of bigots and 
inquisitors, and an instrument of deadly 
persecution. Bayle wrote a conside- 
rable work to wrest from the hands of 
ecclesiastics so destructive a weapon. 
Truth has at length triumphed, and it 
would now be accounted ridiculous, if 
not worse, to urge the words of Christ 
as @ sanction of the notable practice 
of chaining or destroying men’s bodies 
for the good of their souls. 

Mr. Scott amply explains and illus- 
trates the pussage, he boldly exposes 
the inconsistency of Christians who, in 
the language of the writer before 
quoted, challenge unbelievers and 


= - - — - ——— 


® The “ Sabbath Musings,” which ex- 
hibit the glowing characters of Christian 
truth and piety, will be found in The 
Christian Reformer of the present month, 
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heretics, and then call for the constable 
to strengthen their arguments. 

The authority of a distinguished 
member of the Romish Chureh js, in 
the following passage, happily intro. 
duced on the side of religious liberty ; 

*“* The advice which the amiable, 
learned and pious Archbishop of Cam- 
bray gave to the unfortunate son of 
James the Second, of England, deserves 
the attention of all governments who 
attempt to bolster up a national religion 
by prosecutions, or who endeavour to 
crush all dissidents, by letting loose on 
them the demon of persecution in any 
shape or degree. The venerable Fenelon 
recommended to the Chevalier St. George, 
if he should ever regain the throne of his 
ancestors, on no account whatever to 
constrain his subjects in matters of reli- 
gion; stating that no human power can 
force the impenetrable entrenchments of 
the freedom of the mind. Violence, he 
adds, can never persuade men; it only 
makes hypocrites. When kings interfere 
in matters of religion, instead of protect- 
ing her, they reduce her to slavery. Give 
to all, then, civil liberty; not as regard 
ing every thing as indifferent, but as 
enduring with patience what God _per- 
mits."*—Pp. 8, 9. 


a 


Art. 1V.—The Means of doing Good. 
24mo. pp. 212. Printed and Sold 
by G. Nicholson, Stourport. 


E wish the editor or publisher 
\ of this little volume who has 
sent it to us, had supplied us with the 
name of a London bookseller of whom 
it may be had, for we can sincerely 
recommend it to our readers. It is 
full of humanity, and contains invalu- 
able counsels, especially for the poor 
and the young. 
“‘ Of Individual Happiness,” the 
compiler says, 


“ How vain, how ineffectual are the 
means which mankind employ to attain 
happiness! When I refiect on those ta- 
lents in men which fit them for important 
affairs who undertake the discipline of 
courts and camps ; who are looked up te 
as the soul of the body politic, and as the 
life of empires; who raise or destroy 
kingdoms; who give peace or war a 
pleasure ; what are they in the érue est!- 
mate of human life? They are a 
heaping up shells or erecting castles © 








* “ See Appendix to the Monthly 
Review, Vol, LIX., N, S. p. 501. 
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sand, which the first breeze overturns, or 
the first wave swallows up.”—P. 38. 


The author discovers a genuine 
Christian feeling towards the poor. 
He says, 

“Till the poor can be brought out of 
that wretched state of dependence and 
peaury in which they languish, to instruct 
is rather to mock them. Put the poor 
into a situation of being comfortable, and 
give them instruction at the same time, 
and you will then be truly their benefac- 
tors; otherwise, what do your sunday- 


tional schools? They discover only sights 
of woe. Where age goes to a workhouse, 
and youth to the gallows, the police of 
that country is bad.”—Pp. 56, 57. 


We presume that we are indebted 
for this contribution of charity to one 
of the Society of Friends. A Frontis- 
piece gives us the Good Samaritan in 
the garb of a Quaker, and in a list of 
* Trades which Women might con- 
duct” (pp. 122—124) is that of 
Preacher. 

———_— 





schools, your charity-schools, your na- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN 'THEOLOGY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


eG 


Considerations on the Theory of Re- 
ligion, By Edmund Law, D. D., late 
lord Bishop of Carlisle; to which is 
prefixed, A Life of the Author, by the 
late Wm. Paley, D.D. A new Edition, 
by George Henry Law, D.D., Lord Bi- 
shop of Chester. 8vo. 12s. 

The Welsh Nonconformists’ Memorial ; 
or, Cambro-British Biography ; contain- 
ing Sketches of the Founders of the Pro- 
lestant Dissenting Interest in Wales. To 
Which are prefixed, An Essay on Druid- 
ism, and Introduction of the Gospel into 
Britain. With an Appendix, including 
the Author’s Minor Pieces, and his Last 
Views of the Christian Religion. By the 
late Rev. William Richards, LL.D. Edited, 
with Notes and Illustrations, by John 
Evans, LL.D. 12mo. 8s. 

_Letters addressed to the Calvinistic 
Christians of Warwick, occasioned by the 
Rey. Evan Herbert’s Publication, entitled 
The Antidote, or Unitarians proving 
themselves to be Infidels, by denying the 
Doctrines of the Bible. By the Rev. 
Wm. Field. 4s. 

__The Brothers, a Monody; and other 
— By Charles Abraham Elton, Esq. 

Historical and Descriptive Sketches of 
the Town and Soke of Horncastle, in the 
Vounty of Lincoln, and of several Places 
adjacent, embellished with Engravings. 
By George Weir. Royal 4to, £1. ls. 

loughts upon the Love of excelling 

the Love of Excellence. 8vo. 6s. 
Select Works of the British Poets, 
With Biographical and Critical Notices. 
By Dr. Aikin. 8vo. 18s. 
nilton’s celebrated work, on the Doc- 
ine and Discipline of Divorce, with a 
referring to Events of a deep 
Gig orertul Interest at the present 
ber + together with Notes explanatory 
illustrative s with a Review of the 
VOL. xy, 4 





Controversy between Milton and_ his 
Opponents. By an Eminent Civilian. 
Bvo. 12s, 

An abbreviated Synopsis of the Four 
Gospels; wherein all the Passages are 
collated, and every Event or Saying, re- 
corded by any one or more of the Evan- 
gelists, is briefly noted: the whole is so 
arranged, as to lay before the Eye at 
one View the Chapter and Verse of the 
several Gospels in which any given Pas- 
sage is contained. #vo. 68. 

Reflections on the Justice of granting 
to the Roman Catholics of the United 
Kingdom, and to every other British 
Subject, an Equality of Civil Rights and 
Privileges. By Pacificus, 2s. 

Letter to the Electors of Aylesbury, on 
the Catholic Question. By George Lord 
Nugent. 6d. 

Immortality, a Poem; to which is 
added, The Pastor. By Thomas Clarke, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Observations on the Visions of Daniel, 
and on part of the Book of the Revela- 
tion of St. John; with an Appendix. By 
W. Girdlestone, A. B., Rector of Kelling- 
cum-Salthouse, in the County of Norfolk. 
78. 6d, 

Appeal to the Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, 
and Merchants of the United Kingdom, 
on the proposed Plan for sending Pauper 
Children to Dartmouth Prison. By Henry 
Wilson. 

A Vindication of Mr. Owen's Plan for 
the Relief of the Distressed Working 
Classes, in Reply to the Misconceptions 
of a Writer in No. 64 6f the Edinburgh 
Review. 28. 6d. 

A Dissertation on the Atonement. In 
Three Parts. By George Stevenson, Mi- 
nister of the Gospel at Ayr. 2nd ed. 
12mo. 48. 6d. 

Strictures on a Sermon, entitled “‘Om- 
niscience the Attribute of the Father 
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A, B., 


only,” by Rev. Jos. Hutton, 
By 


Leeds, in a Letter to the Author. 
Richard Winter Hamilton. vo. 

A Critieal Examination of the Objec- 
tions made to the New ‘Translation of 
the Bible. By J. Bellamy. 8vo. 

Supplement to an Historical and Criti- 
cal Inquiry into the Interpretation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, with Remarks on Mr. 
Bellamy’s new Translation, containing 
Observations on Sir James Bland Bur- 
gess’s “ Reasons in favour of a new 
‘Translation of the Holy Scriptures,” and 
his Reply to the Rev. Mr. Todd’s Vindi- 
cation of our authorized Translation and 
Translators of the Bible. By the Rev, 
John William Whittaker, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 

The Apocryphal New ‘Testament, being 
all the Gospels, Epistles, and other Pieces 
extant, attributed, in the first four Centu- 
ries, to Jesus Christ, his Apostles, and 
their Companions, and not included in 
the New Testament by its Compilers. 
Translated from the Original ‘Tongues, 
and now first collected into One Volume. 
Gvo. Gs, 

The Gaelic Bible. By the Society in 
Scotland for Propagating Christian Kuow- 
ledge. Pt. L., containing the Penta- 
teuch. 4to. 5s. Royal Paper, 7s. 6d. 

Supplementary Memoirs of English 
Catholics, addressed to Charles Butler, 
Esq., Author of the Historical Memoirs 
of the English Catholics. By the Rev. J. 
M., D.D., F. S.A. @vo. @s. 

The Natural History of Ants. By Mr. 
P. Huber, Member of the Physical and 
Natural History Society of Geneva, &c. 
Translated from the French, with Addi- 
tional Notes. By J. R. Johnson, M.D., 
F.R.S., F.L.S. 12mo. 98. 

A Key to the Regalia, or the Emble- 
matic Design of the various Forms ob- 
served in the Ceremonial of a Coronation: 
interspersed with unpublished Anecdotes 
of the late King. By the Rev. Jonas 
Dennis, of Exeter College, Oxford, 
B.C. L., Prebendary of Kerswell. 8vo. 7s. 

The Mona Melodies, a Collection of 
Ancient and Original Airs of the Isle of 
Map. &s, 

The Angel of the World, 
Tale; Sebastian, a Spanish 
other Poems. By the Rev. 


an Arabian 
Tale; with 
Geo. Croly, 


Bvo. 8s. 6d. 
Tales of the Heart. By Mrs. Opie. 
4 vols. l2mo. £1. 8s. 


Sacred Literature: comprising a Re- 
view of the Principles of Composition laid 
down by the late Bishop Lowth, and an 
Application of the Principles so Reviewed 
to the Illustration of the New Testament. 
By the Rev. John Jebb, A.M. 8vo. 12s. 

The Philosophy of Arithmetic, exhi- 
biting a Progressive View of the Theory 
and Practice of Calculation. By John 


New Publications. 





, 






Leslie, Esq., formerly Professor of Ma- 
thematics, and uow of Natural Philoso. 
phy in the University of Edinburgh. 2nd 
ed. 8vo. Ys. . 

Lectures on the Philosophy of Modern 
History, delivered in the University of 
Dublin, By George Miller, D.D., M.R. 
L.A. Vols. IIL. and IV. vo. #4. 4y. 

Aristarchus — Blomfieldianus; or a 
Reply to the Notice of the New Greek 
Thesaurus, inserted in the 44th No. of 
the Quarterly Review. By E. H. Barker, 
O.T.N. To which are added, the Jena 
Reviews of Mr. Bloomfield’s Callimachus 
and Aeschyli Persae. 8vo. 4s. fid. 

Remarks on a Lecture delivered by the 
Rev. John Stewart, D. D., in Newington 
Chapel, Liverpool, May 17, 1420, “ On 
the Practical Importance of the Scripture 
Testimony concerning the Existence and 
Agency of Satan,” from Rev. xx. 9. By 
Theophilus. 8ve. 4d. 

A Short Inquiry into the Import of the 
Prophecies relative to the Restoration of 
Israel. 1s. : 

A Letter to the Author of Waverly, 
Ivanhoe, &c., on the Moral Tendency of 
those Popular Works. 2s. 

A Letter to Earl Bathurst on the Coo- 
dition of New South Wales and Van 
Dieman’s Land. By the Hon. H. G. 
Bennet, M.P. 5s. 

Hints for promoting Unanimity in Re- 
ligion. By a Member of the Church of 
England. Is. 

A Word of Advice for the Curate of 
Frome, Somerset. 1s. 6d. 

The Legality of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s “ Questions proposed to Can- 
didates for Holy Orders,” considered. 
ls. 64. 

Episcopal Innovation, or the Test of 
Modern Orthodoxy ; in Eighty-seven 
Questions, imposed as Articles of Faith 
upon Candidates for Holy Orders and for 
Licenses in the Diocese of Peterborough ; 
with a Distinct Answer to each Question, 
and General Reflections relative to their 
Hlegal Structure and Pernicious Tendency. 
2s. 6d. 

An Epistle from William Lord Russell 
to William Lord Cavendish, supposed to 
have been written the Evening before his 
Execution. By the Right Hon. G. Can- 
ning, M.P. 4s. 

A Memoir of the Principal Occurrences 
during an Embassy from the British Go- 
vernment to the Court of China, in the 
year 1416. By the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Morrison. 3s. 6d. - 

Lectures on the Temper and Spirt of 
the Christian Religion. By Matthew 
Allen, E. M., R.M., S.E. 8v0. 84. 

A Speech upon moving certain Resolu- 
tions to Petition the House of —, 
for a Reform in Parliament ; 
the Common Council of the City of Le 














don, on Wednesday, May, 26, 1820. By 
Samuel Favell. ‘Together with a Speech 
upon moving an Address to the Queen, 
june 14, 1820. 8vo. Ile. 

Religion, a Poem. 8vo. Is. 

The Sun, a Poem. §8vo. 64. 


Sermons. 

Delivered before the First Society of 
Unitarian Christians in the City of Phi- 
ladelphia, wherein the Principal Points 
on which that Denomination of Believers 
differ from the Majority of their Brethren 
are occasionally elucidated. By Ralph 
Eddowes, a Minister pro. tem. of the 
said Society. 12mo. 5s. 

Plain and Familiar Lectures on the 
Leading Evidences and Truths of Natural 
and Revealed Religion ; addressed princi- 
pally to the Rising Generation. By 
Lawrence Holden. 12mo. 6s. (Portrait, 

Some Popular Objections against Chris- 
tianity considered, and the General Cha- 
racter of Unbelief represented, in Three 
Discourses on Mark xvi. 15, 16, before 
the University of Cambridge. By John 
Lonsdale, M. A., Assistant Preacher at 
the Temple. 2s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. By Edward Andrews, LL.D., 
Minister of Beresford Chapel, Walworth. 
Pt.I. 8vo. 7s. 

Doctrinal, Practical and Occasional. 
By W. Snowden, Perpetual Curate of 
Horbury, near Wakefield, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


: Single. 

Coercion in propagating, defending 
and supporting the Religion of Jesus, 
shewn to be in direct Opposition to his 
Teaching and Practice: delivered at the 
Chapel in Parliament Court, Artillery 
Lane, London, on ‘Thursday, May 25, 
1620, before the Supporters and Friends 
of the Unitarian Fund. By the Rev. 
Russell Scott, of Portsmouth. 12mo. Is. 
s Doctrines and Duties of Unita- 
rans: preached before the Association of 
Unitarian Dissenters, residing at Hull, 
Thorne, &c, &e., at the Presbyterian 





Chapel, Lincoln, March 31, 1820. By 
1420. May 28, at Walcot, aged 60, 


the Rev, and venerable JostaH THOMAS, 
M. A., one of his late Majesty's Chap- 
‘ns, Rector of Street-cum-Walton, and 
well, Somerset, and ef Kingsten 
Deverell, Wilts, officiating minister of 
Church, Bath, and Archdeacon of 

Bath. He was seized with his fatal ill- 
“¢ on his return from London, whither 
had come to attend the King’s levee 
@” his accession. His relict is the only 
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the Rev. Edward Higginson, of Derby. 
vo. 6d. 

The Necessity of an Established Minis- 
try in the Christian Church: preached at 
the Visitation of the Rev. the Archdeacon 
of Stow, in. the Cathedral Church of 
Lincoln, June 1, 1820. By M. Hodge, 
A. M., Rector of Fillingham. 1s. 

Christian Mercy stated and enforced ; 
preached at the New Chapel in the Poultry, 
for the Benefit of the City of London Lying- 
in Institution. By J. A. James. 28. 6d. 

A Sermon before the Incorporated 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, in the Parish Church of 
St. Mary le Bow, Feb. 18, 1420, By the 
Right Rev. Edward Lord Bishop of Ox- 
ford. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Difficulties and Encouragements of 
the Ministry; preached at the Visitation 
of the Right Rev. Henry Lord Bishop of 
Norwich, at King’s Lynn, June 23, 1420. 
By Robert Hankinson, A. M., Vicar of 
Walpole St. Andrew. Is. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 

the Archdeaconry of Middlesex, at the 
Visitation in May and June 1820. By 
G. O. Cambridge, A. M., F. A. S., Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex, and Prebendary of 
Ely. 1s. 6d. 
A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Rochester, in June 1820. By 
John Law, D. D., Archdeacon of Roches- 
ter. Ils. 6d. 

The Qualifications uecessary for a 
Preacher and Hearer of the Word: 
preached in the Church of St. Mary, 
Newmarket, May 16, 1420, at the Visi- 
tation of the Bishop of Norwich. By C. 
J. Blomfield, D. D., Rector of St. Bo- 
tolph’s, Bishopsgate, and of Chesterford, 
Essex. 1s. 6d. 

By the Rev. William Gillespie, Minister 
of Kells, Chaplain to the Kirkudbright 
Gentlemen Yeomanry Cavalry, delivered 
before them at Kirkudbright, July 30, 
1820; with some Remarks explanatory 
of the Circumstances which have com- 
pelled the Author to intrude himself oa 
the notice of the Public. vo. Is. 


—— oe 


daughter of the late H. Harrington, M.D., 
a name celebrated at Bath.—Archdeacon 
Thomas was a High Churchman of the 
old school ; our readers may remember 
his “ Protest against the Church Mis- 
sionary Society,” inserted amongst ovr 
~ inatical Documents,” XIIL, 66— 
71. 





— 
June 16, at Denbigh, aged 60, the Rev. 
Tuomas JONES, many years &@ 
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minister in the Calvinistic persuasion of 
that town, and previously resident at 
Bala and Mold. He was esteemed for 
the mildness of his manners and the be- 
nevolence of his disposition. He deserves 


also to be mentioned as the author of 


several works, particularly an English- 
Welsh Dictionary, in his native tongue. 
—The Cambro-Briton. 

It is said more than 3000 people fol- 
lowed his remains to the house appointed 
for all living. It will be recollected by 
many of our readers, that this excellent 
man preached one of the Missionary Ser- 
mons in London, in the year 1617.— 
Evangelical Magazine. 

— a 


— 22, at Edinhurgh, Dr. Joun Mur- 
RAY, Lecturer on Chemistry. Dr. Murray 
is the author of * Elements of Chemis- 
try,” 2 vols. #vo. 1401, 2nd ed. 1810. 
** Elements of Materia Medica and Phar- 
macy,” 2 vols, 6vo, 1404, “ A System 
of Chemistry,” 4 vols. 6vo, 1406, ‘* Sup- 
plement to the System of Chemistry,” 
#vo. 1409. “* A System of Materia Me- 
dica and Pharmacy,” 2 vols, 8vo. 1810, 

— 

July 12, at his palace, in Chelsea, after 
a long illness and general decay of nature, 
the Hon. Browntow Nortu, D.C, L., 
Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of the 
Order of the Garter, Provincial Sub- 
Dean of Canterbury, and Visitor of Mag- 
dalen, New ‘Trinity, St. John’s, and 
Corpus Christi Colleges, Oxford, F. A. 
and L.S. His Lordship was aged 79, 
and was nearly 40 years Bishop of that 
diocese. He was a man of retired habits. 

Ta -— 

— 12, at Chelsea, the Rev. Tuomas 
Prinson, D.D., aged 74, formerly senior 
minister of the Established English Church 
at Amsterdam. His ample and valuable 
library was sold ip 1415; the catalogue 
(Bibliotheca Peirsoniana, see M. Repos. 
X. 95) is a curiosity in this species of 
literature. 

= 

— 16, in Montague Square, in his 
7oth year, the Right Rev. WM. Bennet, 
D. D., Bishop of Cloyne, 

He was educated first under Dr. Thack- 
eray, and afterwards under his learned 
successor, Dr. Robert Sumner, at Harrow 
School, where he had for associates the 
late Sir William Jones and the present 
Dr. Parr. He was removed to Emanual 
College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degrees of B. A., 1767, and M. A., 1770. 
His compositions in English were per- 
spicuous, correct and elegant. When a 
young man, he wrote Latin prose and 
Latin verse with great fluency; and a 
copy of verses which the men at Cam- 








bridge call Tripos, was honoured with 
the warm approbation even of the fasti. 
dious Mr. Gray. In 1775, he succeeded 
his friend Dr. Richard Farmer jn the 
Tutorship of his College, and proceeded 
B. D., 1777, and D. D., 1790: in which 
latter year, having been appointed chap- 
lain to the Earl of Westmoreland, he was 
elevated to the bishopric of Cork and 
Ross, and in 1794 was translated to the 
valuable see of Cloyne, estimated at nearly 
£6000 per annum. The Bishop was an 
antiquarian, and in 1790, was elected 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
There is a high eulogium on his character 
in Dr. Parr’s “ Sequel to a Printed Pape: 
lately circulated in Warwickshire by the 
Rev. Charles Curtis, 1792."— See Gent, 
Mag.) Dr. Bennet’s character as a 
Churchman may be estimated by his cor- 
respondence with Mr. Wakefield, related 
in the present Number, pp. 512—514. 
a 

August 1, at Norwich, the Rey. Ep- 
WARD BEAUMONT, Roman Catholic Grand 
Vicar of the counties of Suffolk and Nor- 
folk, who for 62 years had exercised his 
missionary functions in the said city. Ile 
was the youngest son of the same ancient 
family in Derbyshire, to which the poet 
of this name belonged, was born in the 
year 1731, educated at the English Col- 
lege of Douay, ordained pricst there i 
1757, and took up his residence in Nor- 
folk on the Ist day of August, 1754, and 
by a remarkable coincidence died on the 
same day of the same month. 4 

When first appointed to the mission 
he came as chaplain to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who had a house and chapel erected 
for the purpose, adjoining a scite of build- 
ings called the Duke’s Palace. On the 
accession of the late Duke to the title, 
who had become a proselyte to Protes- 
tantism, that he might enjoy the civil 
honours of his rank, Mr. Beaumont was 
deprived of his mansion and chapel; 00 
which he took a private house in the 
Willow-lane, and the chapel afterwards 
was turned into a public library. On the 
Bill of Relief in 1791 being passed, the 
Catholics of Norwich raised the present 
chapel by subscription, to which he after- 
wards removed and continued there [0 
perform his sacred functions till within 
a few weeks of his death. Though of 3 
nervous and delicate constitution, such 
was the regularity of his habits, that we 
do not remember his omitting to say mass 
and preach his sermon one Sunday from 
illness, for 60 years of his mission, a 
very few instances occurred of vee his 
bility to perform the usual duties : he 
office, even in the last two years 0 
valuable life. 

He was buried on the 8th of Augu! 














7 


with great pomp in St. Giles’s Church.— 
Orthodox (Catholic) Journal. 
Ce 

August 16, at Woolwich, in the 70th 
vear of his age, the Rev. Josepn WiLcox 
Percy, many years minister of Salem 
Chapel in that town. 

Ee 

— 22, at Wandsworth Common, Ho- 
ratio GOODBEHERE, Esq., aged 24, son 
and heir and only child of the late Sa- 
muel Goodbehere, Esq., Alderman of 
London. (See Vol. XU. 723 and 773.) 
His mother, the worthy Alderman’s re- 
lict, had died a tew days before 

—=___——— 

Sept. 5, at Hampstead, after a short 
illness, aged 43, Mrs. JEssER, relict of 
the late Wm, Jesser, Esq., of Hackney. 

—<=_——— 

— 14, in St. Paul's Church-yard, 
Frances, the wife of William Vow Ler, 
Esq., and daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
Fleeman (for an account of whom sce 
Vol. XIIL. 751, 752). 

ee 

Lately, at Clapham, in the 80th year 
of her age, Mrs. VENNING, widow of the 
late John Venning, of Walthamstow. 

-———_— 

Lately, in a fit of apoplexy, at Shiprods 
near Henfield, Sussex, in the 73rd year of 
his age, Josern HoLpen, Esq., of Brigh- 
ton, formerly of Lombard Street, London. 

—— 

Lately, in a fit of apoplexy, Timotuy 

Brown, Esq., of Peckham, 
— a 

Lately, at Eye, in Suffolk, in the 49th 
year of his age, the Rev. Ropert MALYN, 
who was chaplain on board the Prince 
Frederic man of war, at the taking of 
Louisburgh, and was present at the death 
of General Wolfe, and the taking of 
Quebec, in 1759, For the last 59 years, 
this venerable clergyman had been Rector 
of Kirkton in Suffolk. 

———— 

Lately, at the Villa House, Bathwick, 
aged 45, Joun TrusLER, LL. D. This 
‘ingular author, a wholesale dealer in 
compilations, was born in London, in 
1735. He had no academical education, 
but was bred to physic in a very humble 
line, though afterwards he contrived to 
obtain orders, and for some time officiated 
a @ curate in and about London. fn 
1771, he started a project peculiar to 
himself, that of abridging the sermons of 
eminent divines, and printing them in the 
form of manuscripts, so as not only to 
‘ave clergymen the trouble of composing 
their discourses, but even of transcribing 
them. Dr. Trusler next established a 
Printing and bookselling business, upon 
an extensive and very lucrative scale. He 
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resided several years at Bath on the pro- 
fits of his trade, and latterly on his estate 
on Englefield Green, in Middlesex. 

Ee 

Lately, at the Scotch Monastery in Ra- 

tisbon, after a short illness, the Rev. 
JAMES Ropertson, by whose perilous 
exertions the gallant Marquis de Romana, 
with his 10,000 Spaniards, effected their 
escape from the North of Germany, and 
soon after joined their countrymen that 
were then struggling for their indepen- 
dence, 

 — 


Some Account of Mr, James Curtis, 
whose death was announced p. 365. 

He was a native of Gloucestershire, 
and his father, who resided on his own 
estate at Frampton Cotterel, dying intes- 
tate, he became possessed, as the eldest 
son, of a small property in that and the 
adjoining county of Somerset, to the 
exclusion of his brothers and sister, sufli- 
cient to have made him independent ; 
but his first act was to call them together 
and divide his inheritance with them ac- 
cording to their respective expectations. 
This and other early instances of purely 
disinterested feeling form an index toa 
course of humane and liberal conduct, of 
which his whole life was a series. A 
property which had fallen to him, as heir 
at law, in consequence of the death of a 
relative leaving no legitimate issue, was 
made over by him, without hesitation, to 
an illegitimate offspring; he maintained 
that the distinctions of law could not de- 
stroy the natural relations of parent and 
child, and that justice and equity recog- 
nise no difference between the claims of 
the legitimate and the illegitimate ; on 
these grounds he could not be prevailed 
upon to retain, by a legad title, the birth- 
right of the natural representative. 

To the age of 60 he had taken an 
active part in the concerns of life, and if 
his character was not marked by a firm- 
ness and decision, which are usually the 
concomitants of a more robust constitu- 
tion, it was compensated by an affec- 
tionate sensibility in his domestic rela- 
tions, and an active, universal benevolence, 
which never slept while the energies of 
life remained ; but a naturally generous 
disposition betrayed him into indulgences 
of his philanthropy, to an extent which 
the interests of a numerous family might 
not strictly justify, and which neutra- 
lized the effect of his activity and in- 
dustry. Besides pecuniary assistance to 
the necessitous, his offices were 
always available in the way of advice 
and personal exertion whenever required, 
and, in many instances, the arbitrary 
measures of persons in office have been 
made to bend to his unceasing efforts in 
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the cause of the oppressed and unfortu- 
nate, some of which might not be unin- 
teresting, were it not infringing the limits 
of an QObituary.* He acquired some 
knowledge of medicine and surgery from 
cursory reading and a friendly intercourse 
with intelligent men in the profession, + 
which he turned to the advantage of his 
poorer neighbours, where professional 
assistance was not within immediate 
call, and he was unremitting in his atten- 
dance on those who required his aid, In 
this and in every act of compassionate 
attention to the casualties of a populous 
district, he was cheerfully seconded by 
an amiable partner, (the daughter of Mr. 
Stephen Maberly, of Mangotsfield,) whose 
domestic and neighbourly virtues have 
left impressions, after a lapse of 30 years, 
highly grateful to the survivors of her 
family. In the care and moral education 
of his children his solicitude could not 
be surpassed, and his own example of a 
strict adherence to truth upon all occa- 
sions and under all circumstances formed 
a groundwork, the benefits of which they 
have every reason to acknowledge. He 
was a declared enemy to the demora- 
lizing application of blows, both at home 
and at school, and, without a tincture of 
hauteur in his own composition, he en- 
deavoured to inculcate a feeling of inde- 
pendence. That which they have cunsi- 
dered a defect, is the retirement in which 
they lived for the most part, and at the 
same time with an expectation that they 
should be acquainted with the manners of 
the world. The plan he adopted for reli- 





* Breakfasting with a magistrate, an 
invalid, whom he had the day before 
furnished with a ticket of admission te 
a medical’ institution, was brought in 
charged with an infraction of the game 
laws. After a consultation with a brother 
magistrate, it was proposed (lest he 
should have come prepared to pay the 
legal penalty) to double it, as a pretext 
for committing him to prison—he repre- 
sented to them the state of the man’s 
health, and the probable consequences of 
coufinement—urging the injustice of the 
proceeding; and at length asked if iz 
were presumed that the man had no 
friends to notice the intended wrong. 
‘The answer was, ‘‘ D—n him, he has no 
friends that we care for;” and he in- 
Stantly replied, “‘ Gentlemen, the man 
Aas a friend—proceed at your peril.”— 
A commitment was made out in defiance, 
but the man was allowed to find his 
way to the hospital instead of the prison. 

+ The late Dr. Wright of Bristol, and 
Dr. Bradford of Frenchay, may be men- 
tioned as entertaining for him sentiments 
of respect which were mutual. 
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gious instruction during their mother's lige 
was a division of the Sabbath ; both Dis. 
sented from the doctrines of the Esta- 
blishment, but had imbibed Opposite relj- 
gious opinions from their forefathers, 
each system being respectively considered 
the most sure of the many certain roads 
to future happiness. One part of the 
day was devoted to the doctrines of 
Ariauism, as rationally adapted to the 
concerns of this life as well as the re- 
wards of eternity, and the other part to 
the more awful dogmas of Calvin as the 
only means of salvation. 

Neither creeds nor catechisms formed 
any systematic part of instruction at 
home, because none could be found to 
reconcile discordant opinions ; and when 
introduced by the minister or friends of 
either parent, the children happily escaped 
the mental slavery which results from the 
best of such compositions, through the 
objections of the other.* He was a rigid 
observer of sabbath ordinances, and in 
all respects exhibited a sufficient attach- 
ment to the family faith; but from an 
early period, his mind was tinctured with 
a love of liberty, civil and religious, 
which, as years and knowledge increased, 
he became anxious to promote by his most 
active exertions. The interests of the smal] 
Presbyterian congregation at Frenchay 
were objects of his assiduous attention, 
and his official administration of the lay 
duties of the place, were not lightly esti- 
mated by the minister or members, who 
found his services useful even after his 
removal to a distance of twenty miles. 
Deficiences in their small charitable collec- 
tions were, in many cases of emergency, 
supplied from his own purse. His marn- 
age, already noticed, threw him into the 
midst of a zealous Calvinistic society of his 
wife’s relatives and friends, whose offi- 
cious, though well-meant concern for the 
future welfare of himself and family, 
proved a serious cause of interruption and 
annoyance, and led him into the depths 
of religious controversy. Perhaps few 
persons in his limited sphere have been 
more constantly or more earnestly en- 
gaged in doctrinal disputes, both written 
and verbal; and his survivors are far 
from thinking his time and talents alto- 
gether unprofitably employed ; they reflect 
with pleasure and satisfaction on the 
gradual progress of his mind from a state 
of comparative spiritual thraldom, to hie 
latter more enlarged views of the consti 
tution of our nature and of the universe. 

— 





* The writer of this well remembers 4 
consultation between his mother and the 
Rev. Dr. Caleb Evans upon this subjects 
but the catechism which was put m 
his hands by the Doctor was never Jearut. 











He could not engage in religious investi- 
gation, in the detection of rstition, 
and (by a fearless, unshackled mode of 
reasoning) in the emancipation of his own 
mind from early prejudices, without com- 
municating the result to the succeeding 
generation ; and it was never a source of 
uneasiness to him that some of his chil- 
dren outram the progress of his own con- 
victions and doubts; this was a happy 
consequence of his having leng since 
adopted principles of religion as the result 
of human experience, and as a subject for 
the exercise of human faculties—*‘ as a 
science advancing with the progressive 
march of the human mind”—rather than 
as a perfect, immutable system, unsuscep- 
tible of the modifications to which, in the 
progress of general improvement, it must 
inevitably, however reluctantly, be sub- 
jected. 

When first he removed from the society 
and place in which he received his youth- 
ful impressions, he carried many of his 
prejudices with him. At Lidney, on the 
opposite banks of the Severn, where he 
resided * about two years, finding the 
parish church the only place of wor- 
ship within many miles, he supplied the 
deficiency in the best manner he could 
by a service in his own house on Sunday 
evenings, to which he invited as many of 
the neighbours as were disposed to at- 
tend; and although the clergyman of the 
place was a liberal and intelligent man, 
and a frequent visitor in the family, he 
seldom entered the church, and always 
with a hesitating conscience. If he hap- 
pened to put his head within the door 
before the commencement of the sermon, 
he uever failed to retire until there was 
nothing to dread from responses and 
ceremonies, so shockingly repugnant to 
the ears of a rooted dissent; but his 
Opinions and conduct became gradually 
more liberal, and at Swansea, his next 
place of residence, his opportunities of 
entering into theological discussion revived 
the inclination. His acquaintance was 
extensive among the liberal Dissenters, 
and he always courted and enjoyed the 
Society and conversation of their minis- 
ters. He never shrank from any question 
of sectarian controversy, for all the sub- 
tleties of which he was prepared; and 
his habits of corresponding and disputing 
upon theological subjects, with the san- 
guine hope of convincing his adversaries, 
Practically approached the state which 
some of the most zealous pulpit instrue- 
tors represent as an object of emulation, 

* At this place he enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the te Mr. Bathurst, of Lidney 

» (now the seat of the Right Hon. 


ro Bathurst,) who ey spoke 
of the loss of his society wit oe. 
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viz. the abstracting our thoughts from 
the affairs of this life, and setting the 
affections on those of another, but which 
experience proves, as in this case, to be 
a compromise of indispensable duties, 
and things absolutely needful to material 
existence. At the same time, the corner- 
stone of orthodoxy was occasionally 
loosened by discussion, and whatever the 
Unitarian cause may have profited by the 
accession of the late Rev. Daniel Jones, 
of ‘Trowbridge, formerly minister of a 
Baptist congregation at Swansea, the 
change in his religious sentiments may be 
mainly attributed to their frequent rea- 
sonings together. 

He became attached to Wales from a 
previous knowledge of the country, as 
well as the friendly connexions he now 
formed ; and the hospitality he had expe- 
rienced in various parts of the Principa- 
lity was a frequent theme of his latte 
days. He of course met with every vari- 
ety of character; and perhaps cireum- 
stances arising from the easiness of his 
own disposition, led him to the conclusion 
that, in the transactions of business, they 
were too apt to consider the English 
resident among them in the light of in- 
truders. 

During his residence here, the stagna- 
tion consequent on the breaking out of 
the war with France, involved him in 
inextricable difficulties. He had engaged 
in a banking concern, in addition to 
several others, and so sudden was the 
transition from commercial abundance to 
need, that only a few wecks previously he 
had refused the use of a very large sum 
of money, to be employed in the purchase 
of estates, or such other speculations as 
that part of the country might offer, 
either on his own account or in conjune- 
tion with others.* . 

Ever susceptible to the claims of justice 
and humanity, he could not pass through life 
insensible to the publie occurrences of his 
time. He was decidedly opposed to the 
American war, and expressed his senti- 
ments in prose and verse in the news- 
papers and periodical publications of the 





* It should not be passed over, as 
instances of the liberal interchange of 
good offices between the Clergy and Dis- 
senters, that he had on several occasions 
relieved persons of that profession under 
pecuniary difficulties, aud had exerted 
himself to remove aspersions on the cha- 
racter of one reverend individual which 
he conceived to be unfounded. On the 
other hand, a worthy rector, with no 
other than a passing acquaintance, ten- 
dered more than words in his kind offers 
of condolence to his family under his 
misfortunes. 
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day. One circumstance has tended to 
impress the writer of this with a recol- 
lection of the conclusion of that contest, 
which would otherwise have been matter 
of history. The news of the surrender 
of the British army, under Lord Corn- 
wallis, which brought despondency to the 
friends and conductors of the war, was 
to him the signal for hope and rejoicing, 
and he gave vent to his feelings in a man- 
ner that might have been attended with 
personal hazard in the present times, 
He ornamented his house with a ship of 
war’s streamer from the roof, and sur- 
prised the inhahitants of the place with 
repeated discharges from an old piece of 
cannon, and a brilliant illumination in 
the evening closed this ebullition of his 
patriotism. The French Revolution §re- 
vived his political ardour; he never 
restrained the expression of his  senti- 
ments among those most opposed to 
them, and his pockets generally con- 
tained a budget of his political effu- 
sions, consisting of mock loyal songs and 
addresses, burlesque hymus and prayers 
for fast and thanksgiving days, &c. &c., 
many of which found their way into poli- 
tical publications. One of these ephemeral 
productions was reprinted and circulated, 
(as there is reason to believe,) to the 
extent of 50,000 copies. Whatever he 
undertook he pursued with ardour, and 
upon principles of conscientious rectitude ; 
his pen was always ready in the cause 
that excited his feelings. On the subject 
of theology his compositions in his younger 
days were numerous and chiefly devotional. 
An elegy he published in the year 1775, 
on the death of the Rev. Mr. Janes, pas- 
tor of Tucker-street, Bristol, is acciden- 
tally preserved, and some of his poetry in 
manuscript still among his papers is not 
without merit. One of the Unitarian 
Society's tracts, entitled “ A Letter from 
an Old Unitarian to a Young Calvinist,” 
may be mentioned as a specimen of his 
mode of reasoning, although it should be 
noticed that this was a private letter to 
a nephew, written without a view to pub- 
lication, and forgotten until recognised 
with the above title. Another produc- 
tion, in the shape of a pamphlet, was a 
satiic on Methodism and the doctrines 
of Regeneration, under the title of “* The 
Life of ****, &c., written by Himself.” 
It purports to contain the particulars of a 
conversion under the ministry of the late 
Mr. Huntingdon; and the proofs of the 
correctness of the picture he has drawn 
are, that many an honest disciple of that 
class has read this detail of shocking de- 
pravity, clothed in popular evangelical 
language, without questioning its genuine- 
ness or suspecting its irony, and with the 
same devout admiration he had been ac- 
customed to bestow on Bible history. The 
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object of the author was to shew, that 
doctrines like these are calculated to rong 
out all moral principle and benevolent 
feeling, if they were not happily counter- 
acted by just notions of right and wrong, 
founded on the experience and common 
sense of mankind. Many will be found 
to condemn this mode of attacking the 
most absurd of religious opinions; but 
his ideas on that subject were, that mere 
opinions on a subject of general concern 
are open to all, to receive or reject, to 
admire or despise; and, that if the right 
of prescribing the mode in which an oppo- 
nent shall conduct an argument be once 
admitted, the arguments themselves will 
soon become objects of limitation ; that, 
if the same principles of personal forbear- 
ance and courtesy which govern the rela- 
tions of society in other matters are applied 
to religious controversy, no individual can 
have any rational pretext for taking wn- 
brage at the manner in which an opinion 
is treated which he may happen to pro- 
fess; and he was the last man to affect 
a reverence for that which he could not 
respect. What he declared he acted upon. 
His liberality was not mere profession ; 
and, upon this principle, he was nevet 
heard to pronounce this or that publica- 
tion, on the subject of religion, an impro 
per one for young people; works gene 
ally considered the most obnoxious to 
Christianity were as accessible to hi 
children as the Bible; and he considered 
the concealment of his own opinious and 
doubts from them criminal, and calculated 
to dead them also into habits of deception, 
He thought that if in a pamphlet of an 
hour’s reading, there is danger of coun- 
teracting or overturning all that is attain- 
ed by the study of a subject to which a 
seventh portion of our time is professediy 
devoted, the time must be unprofitably 
spent, and that candour could not with- 
hold the antidote. He did not regret 
that his most fixed opinions might be 
found indefensible, satisfied as he was 
that the knowledge acquired in the search 
after truth is more valuable than the most 
plausible self-delusion. As sentiments like 
these found place in his mind, it must be 
acknowledged that the faith he had been 
used to cherish became weakened in pro- 
portion; and it is believed that the te 
which still connected him with the Chris- 
tiav revelation was that of habit rather 
than conviction ; this all-powerful motive 
induced him to attend a place of worship 
long after his hearing had failed him, and 
the same anxiety for the return of the @ay 
continued to the latest week of his life. 
After his failure in business, before P0- 
ticed, he struggled a few years with adverse 
fortune, and at length, in the year 1799 
required at the hands of his children 
same fostering attentions which they 








received from him in infancy. His con- 
stitution never promised long life, but by 
strict and uniform habits of temperance, 
he was enabled not only to extend bat to 
enjoy existence to a later period than is 
the average lot of humanity, and through 
all the restlessness of decaying strength 
and faculties, he manifested a disposition 
to contribute by all the means in his 
power to the enjoyment of those about 
him. Until within a few years of his 
death his conversation was intelligent and 
cheerful, and he never thought himself 
too old to join in the diversions of the 
young; by a kindness and patience un- 
usual in old age, he secured the attach- 
ment of children wherever he was known 
among them; and he used frequently to 
say, (after the infirmities of age had in a 
measure disqualified him for other so- 
ciety,) that his present friends were more 
sincere than those of any former period 
of his life.* Most of his grandchildren 
are in possession of some specimen of his 
workmanship for their amusement, as 
well as the productions of his pen, which 
was made to perform its office with the 
aid of both hands to a late period. For 
two years at least his memory and facul- 
ties had undergone a gradual decay, ac- 
companied by a restlessness and disposi- 
tion to change of place, which fortunately 
the proximity of his children’s places of 

* In a manuscript poem, entitled, A 
Retrospect of Sixty Years, he laments the 
loss and defection of former friends in a 
manner which indicates the keenest sen- 
sibility to wrongs and sufferings. 
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residence enabled them to indulge. Oc- 
casionally he was sensible of the decline 
of intellect, and expressed a melancholy 
apprehension of a total loss of faculties ; 
fits of spleen and dissatisfaction with his 
best friends became frequent, although 
generally speaking, he was cheerful to the 
last; and particularly at the sight of any 
of his old friends, his spirits revived, and 
the stories of his former life were repeated 
with animation, but with variations sug- 
vested by his imagination. His descent 
to the grave was exceedingly gradual, and 
accompanicad with as little bodily pain as 
a knowledge of human infirmities could 
reasonably lead his friends to expect, and 

his attachment to life seemed to wear out 

with his frame. He had occasionally dur- 
ing the vigour as well as the decay of 
intellect, wished to be relieved by death, 
and sometimes by sudden death, but from 

first to last, was never heard to express 

any apprehension at its approach, or the 

slightest anxiety as to futurity. 


Why then with gloomy fears distract the 
mind, 

Or slight the proffer’d joys we leave be- 
hind? 

Cheerful and grateful cherish nature’s 
boon, 

And chide not that the treasure dies too 
soon! 

As bursts the bud and autumn fruits 
retire, 

So kindles life, and thus subsides desire ; 

Nor doubts nor fears disturb’d his wonted 
rest, 

Well-pleas’d to own, “ whatever is, is 
best.” 





—_—_— —- 
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Petition of the Protestant Dissenting Deputies, for the Repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, 


To the Right Honourable the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Parliament assembled— 


To the Honourable the Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled— 


The humble Petition of the under- 
signed persons, being Protestant 
Dissenters and Members re- 
spectively of the several Con- 
gregations of the Three Deno- 
minations in the metropolis and 
its vicinity— 

Respectfully sheweth, 
your petitioners are the succes- 
“rs, and, in many instances, the lineal 
ts of those persons who, though 


dissenting from the Ecclesiastical /sta- 
VO... KY, 4c 


blishment of the country, were ever 
found among the most strenuous de- 
fenders of its constitutional liberties— 
who were universally zealous in assisting 
to establish the glorious Revolution under 
King William the Third—and who inva- 
riably evinced their devotion to its prin- 
ciples, and their sincere loyalty to the 
Illustrious Family which, in consequence 
of that event, was seated on a British 
throne, during every one of those unfor- 
tunate and criminal struggles which were 
subsequently made in favour of the re- 
jected dynasty; and that your petitioners, 
trained in these principles from their 
earliest youth, have ever cherished them 
with the warmest attachment, as the 
only solid and rational ground of union 
between the sovereign and the subject in 
the reciprocal bonds of generous conti- 
dence and affectionate duty. 
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That your petitioners have in particular 
been always accustomed to consider the 
exercise of private judgment in religious 
affairs, as among those absolute natural 
rights which are enticed to man’s first 
regard ; supremely important as affecting 
his highest interests, and strictly inali- 
enable, as involving his most sacred du- 
ties, and as co-extensive with those du- 
ties, necessarily including the liberty of 
publicly maintaining the opinions he en- 
tertains, aud worshiping in the mode his 
conscience approves; it being obvious, 
that as mere thought is incapable from 
its nature of being brought under the 
cognizance of human tribunals, neither, 
therefore, can freedom of thought be the 
subject of concession from human govern- 
ments, 

‘That your petitioners bow down in the 
sincerest thankfulness to Divine Provi- 
dence for having so accelerated the pro- 
gress of light and knowledge in the world, 
that these truths, which but a few gene- 
rations ago could not have been asserted 
but at the risk of personal liberty and 
even of life, are now almost universally 
and completely recognized in every Pro- 
testant state. 

That your petitioners are further de- 
sirous of acknowledging, with grateful 
satisfaction, the large improvement of 
their legal situation in this country during 
the reign of his late Majesty—in which 
more was done than under any preceding 
monarch since William the Third, to 
emancipate religion from the civil thral- 
dom in which it was held by unjust and 
persecuting laws. 

That nevertheless this freedom cannot 
be complete, as far as respects your pe- 
titioners, while they remain subject to 
disabilities and consequent degradation 
on account of their nonconformity to the 
National Church Establishment. 

That while such Nonconformity was 
held legally criminal, (however unjustly,) 
it might, consistently at least, be visited 
with punishment ; but since the religious 
rights of your petitioners have been ac- 
knowledged, and their profession and 
worship legalized, the continuance of 
punishment on these accounts, in what- 
ever shape, or under whatever pretext, is 
not only unjust in itself, but inconsistent 
with all those relaxations in their favour 
which, from a just respect to conscience, 
the Legislature has been induced to 
grant. 

That your petitioners are not ignorant 
of the pleas on which their requests have 
been resisted ; but they flatter themselves 
that the justice and liberality of the pre- 
sent times will no longer urge against 
them, that, to be debarred from the com- 
mon advantages enjoyed by other inno- 
cent citizens is not punishment—especi- 
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ally when such degradation is indeed wet 
known to the law, but in no other cha- 
racter than as the appropriate penalty 
upon heinous and disgraceful crimes 
they trust that eligibility to office will no 
longer be refused to them when asked as 
a common right, from the mere mistake 
of confounding it with the actual posses- 
sion of office, to which your petitioners 
were never so absurd as to set upa claim; 
while, on the other hand, it was notori 
ously the wish of his Majesty King Wil- 
liam, that a “ door should be opened for 
the admission into his service of all Pro- 
testants, who were able and willing to 
serve him ;”"—and when the principle of 
the arbitrary exclusion of some from all 
Offices of power, trust and emolument, 
fur the imagined security of others, may 
be used to justify every other species and 
degree of severity, extending even to im- 
prisonment and death, if a prejudiced or 
misjudging majority should deem such 
extremities necessary for their own com- 
fort or the safety of their religion—a 
case which experience has proved to be 
more than imaginary. And your peti- 
tioners conceive the infliction of any of 
these inconveniencies in their higher or 
lower degrees on account of religious 
persuasion or profession to be, according 
to the most acknowledged definitions, 
persecution, and that for conscience’ sake. 
That with respect to the relief afforded 
them by the annual Indemnity Act, said 
to amount to a virtual repeal of all the 
disqualifying statutes, your petitioners 
decline entering into discussions of Ms 
extent or efficiency ; nor will they mquire, 
whether it be not more wise (as It cer- 
tainly would be more magnanimous) 4 
once to repeal laws whose operation 's 
thus kept in continual abeyance: it 
enough for them to observe that a partial 
and discretional indemnity against pena 
ties left to be incurred, is neither con 
stitutional security nor equal Justice. 
They well know that though these Acts 
do, in fact, afford incidental protection ( 
them as well as to those in whose fayou! 
they were meant to operate, yet that fe 
their ease or relief they never were Ii- 
tended—and the injury which your pel 
tioners most deeply and universally fee! 
is of a different nature. - 
They complain, not merely that +a 
small proportion of their body re 
less than they perhaps might do, un 7 
other circumstances, in the positive #& 
vantages which society has to pone rh 
but that they all, indiscriminately, are “s 
up to public odium, as persons eae nd 
to be admitted to such participation ; dis- 
they ask from what portion of -, att 
honour can the Indemnity Acts ree 
them ; or how does it restore them 
that their just station in society, 











which, for no crime, either proved or im- 
puted, they have been so harshly thrust 
away ? 

That your petitioners humbly conceive 
that, even allowing the right of defending 
an establishment by such restrictive laws, 
it would be difficult to prove that they 
confer any security whatever, and far 
more so, such a degree of it as to justify 
the means; but that, on the contrary, 
justice and liberality are the natural 
sources of strength and safety, while dan- 
ger is the far more common result of 
suspicious policy and oppressive conduct ; 
it having also been the opinion of King 
William, (as on record in your Journals,) 
that “ granting ease to Dissenters would 
contribute very much to the Establish- 
went of the Church.” 

That the specific test actually imposed 
is in itself particularly objectionable, as 
liable to the imputation of profaning a 
solemn rite of Christian worship to the 
great disgust of many religious persons, 
and to the scandal of religion itself; and 
that it is worse than useless, because it 
can only deter the conscientious, while 
it is no bar to the unprincipled and am- 
bitious; but that to this argument, as 
affecting themselves, your petitioners do 
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not attach any great importance, as by 
any other impediment equally efticient 
they would be equally injured; and that 
for the impropriety of the test, those 
who ordain it, and not those who suffer 
under it, are responsible. 

On the whole, your petitioners humbly 
pray this Honourable House to take the 
premises into their serious consideration, 
and to grant them relief; and they per- 
suade themselves that the former suc- 
cessive relaxations of harsh and oppres- 
sive enactments against religious liberty, 
so far from being considered as a reason 
for their being expected to continue to 
suffer in silence the grievances to which 
they still remain exposed, ought rather 
to be regarded as an encouragement from 
the Legislature, respectfully, but frankly, 
to submit to its wisdom, the expedience 
of abolishing every remnant of that sys- 
tem of coercion and restraint on religious 
profession which had its origin in times 
of darkness and intolerance; and by 
which your petitioners are, to this very 
day, severely, and, as they presume to 
think, most injuriously affected. 

And your petitioners shall ever pray, 
&e. 

—— 
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New Chapel at Merthyr Tydfil. 
Merthyr, June 15, 1620. 

Tue Unitarian Dissenters of this place 
Were, some years ago, under the necessity 
of leaving their usual place of worship, 
built by their forefathers, and of assem- 
bling in a school-room, in consequence of 
an injunction obtained by the minister, 
who had officiated but a short time among 
them, against a descendant of one of 
their late Trustees, restraining him from 
interfering in the concerns of the chapel ; 
'n which doctrines were then preached, 
utterly at variance with the opinions of 
ts founders. [Mon. Repos. Vol. IX. pp. 
(22,723, and X. 191, 192.) 

Seeing their dearest rights thus violated, 
they sent an invitation to the Rev. Thos. 
Evans, of Aberdare, who, with the con- 
currence of his congregation, kindly con- 
sented to preach to them once a fortnight, 
ia the afternoon, in the said school-room ; 
trusting that a short period would deter- 
mine the point in dispute, Several years, 

ever, have now elapsed, and, from 
recent decisions in Chancery, in this as 
Well as. similar cases, scarcely any hopes 
“re entertained by them of recovering the 


place in which their forefathers and them- 
selves were accustomed to worship. By 
the subsequent death of the owner of the 
school-room, (a zealous Unitarian,) the 
congregation were obliged to procure 
another place, which also, from unfore- 
seen occurrences, they have been obliged 
to relinquish, and are now quite des- 
titute of any place at Merthyr to assemble 
for the worship of God, according to the 
dictates of their consciences. 

We, the undersigned, fully convinced 
of the beneficial tendency of correct and 
scriptural views of the gospel, have come 
menced a subscription towards immedi- 
ately erecting a place of worship for 
Unitarian Christians. ‘The sum hitherto 
subscribed by ourselves and friends, in 
this place, amounts to about £260. 

Yet, without the kind aid of our Uni- 
tarian brethren, in different parts of the 
kingdom, we fear we shall not be able 
to effect an object, in the accomplishment 
of which we feel the liveliest and deepest 
interest. 

Our intention is to build a commodious 
chapel, fn which a regular minister may 
preach, in Welsh and English alternately, 
morning and evening. Could this be 
effected, we have no hesitation in saying 
that essential service would be rendered 
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to the cause of Unitarianism in this po- 
pulous and increasing town, where the 
most favourable appearances are bright- 
ening around us, 

We therefore most earnestly request 
that our case may be taken into conside- 
ration by the Fellowship Associations in 
England and Wales, as well as by those 
liberal individuals in various parts of the 
kingdom, who, on so many occasions, 
have given the plainest proofs of their 
warmin and disinterested attachment to 
the simple, consistent, rational and efti- 
cacious doctrines of Christianity as taught 
by its divinely commissioned Founder. 

Communications addressed to the Se- 
cretary, Mr. Taliesin Williams, or to any 
of the undersigned, will be duly and 
thankfully acknowledged. 

DAVID DAVIS, 
TALIESIN WILLIAMS, 
{And 13 other names.] 
(Copy) 
Gelli-Onnen, 29th June, 1420. 

We, the undersigned ministers and 
others, members of the Unitarian Society, 
in South Wales, do, with the greatest 
pleasure, most carnestly recommend the 
case of our Merthyr friends to all well- 
wishers to the success of Unitarian truth 
and virtue. 

(Signed) 
Rh. AWBREY, Swansea, 
JOHN JAMES, Gelli-Onnen. 
H. DAVIS, Taunton. 
JAMES GIFFORD, Swansea. 
fAnd 15 other names.] 


——= 

Warwickshire Unitarian 

Society. 

‘THe members of the Unitarian Tract 
Society, established in Birmingham, for 
Warwickshire and the neighbouring coun- 
ties, held their Annual Meeting, at the 
Old Meeting House in Birmingham, on 
‘Tuesday, July 14, 1420. The Rev. John 
Kentish read several portions of Scrip- 
ture, and conducted the devotional ser- 
vices. The Rev. Robert Aspland preached, 
on the scriptural meaning of the phrase 
** Son of Man,” as applied to Jesus 
Christ, from Matt. xvi. 13. The dis- 
course was heard by a numerous congre- 
gation, with the most lively interest. 

At the close of the religious service, 
the Rev, Stephen Weaver Browne was 
called to the Chair; the Secretary read 
the Minutes of the last General Meeting, 
together with those of the subsequent 
meetings of the Committee, and several 
resolutions, connected with the objects of 
the Society, were unanimously passed. 

In the afternoon, ninety-four gentle- 
men, members and friends of the Society, 
dined together at the Shakspeare Tavern, 
T. Eyre Lee, Esq., being in the Chair. 


Tract 








Association.— Methodist Schivn. 


The sentiments which were given, after 
the removal of the cloth, all prefaced by 
some appropriate remarks from the Chair- 
man, called forth many animated and 
interesting speeches. Mr. Aspland was 
earnestly requested to print his Sermon, 
the more earnestly, as it would form so 
excellent a companion to Mr. Kenrick’s 
very masterly discourse on a kindred sub- 
ject—“ the title, Son of God"—preached 
efore the same Society, at Wolverhamp- 
ton, in the year 1618. * 
The list of members received an acces- 
sion of upwards of thirty names. 


eee | _- lee 
Sussex Unitarian Association. 


On Wednesday, 23rd Aug., was held, 
at Lewes, the First Anniversary of the 
Sussex Unitarian Association. ‘The ser- 
vice was introduced by the Rev. W. 
Stevens, Isle of Wight, and Dr. Morell, of 
Brighton ; when the Rev. W. J. Fox, ot 
London, delivered an eloquent and excel- 
lent discourse to the very respectable 
congregation assembled. At the concla- 
sion of the business of the Society, the 
members and friends of the Association 
adjourned to the Crown Inn, where an 
economical dinner had been provided. 
Sixty ladies and gentlemen sat down to 
dinner. In the course of the afternoon 
many valuable remarks were offered to 
the company, by the Chairman, Eb. 
Johnston, Esq., and the following gentle- 
men severally addressed the Meeting :— 
Dr. T. Rees, Dr. Morell, Rev. W. J. Fox, 
T. W. Horsfield, W. Stevens, H. Acton 
and Mr. Ashdowne. Mr. Fox enlightened 
and animated the company, by the intor- 
mation that he communicated and the 
eloquence that he displayed. Every one, 
indeed, endeavoured to give pleasure to 
the Meeting, and the endeavour was 
crowned with success. Never was mor 
rational delight felt, or more satisfaction 
expressed at a social religious Meeting, 
than on the present occasion. One am 
all seemed to enter into the spirit of the 
Society, each anxious for its prosperi'y 
and all determined to support it. Up- 
wards of twenty new subscribers enrolled 
their names on its list. T. W. H. 

——— 


Methodist Schism. 


A schism of considerable extent ap- 
pears to have taken place among the 
Methodists in the Northern counties, as 
well as in the South, owing principally . 
the folly of some of their preachers, o 
interfering with the political ein 
the people. ‘This began about the ~ 
end of last year, when their Commit 
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* See Monthly Repository, XIV. 5/7 
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of Privileges in London, in concert with 
his Majesty’s Government, issued circulars 
to the different preachers in the connexion 
in all paris of the country, to discounte- 
nance amongst their people all those who 
might be attached to Political Reform. 
Immediately the Methodist pulpits every 
where resounded with the murderous 
doctrines of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, those doctrines which in En- 
gland brought one tyrant to the block, 
and obliged another to abdicate the 
throne. In consequence of which, added 
to the tyranny of the preachers and their 
exorbitant exactions from the people, few 
of whom are opulent, great numbers have 
separated from the body and formed a 
uew community, under the denomination 
of “ Iudependent Methodists ;” main- 
taining the same discipline, but differing 
in church-government, as their preachers, 
like the primitive teachers of Christianity, 
claim no pecuniary reward for their la- 
bours. In Shields, Newcastle and other 
vicinities, they are rapidly increasing, and 
have already 14 chapels and places of 
worship, which are supplied by twenty- 
one preachers,—Durham Chronicle, 
a 
Reformed Jews. 


In the Twelfth Report of the London 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews, 
allusion is made to the Reformed Jews. 
They are said “ to be increasing conside- 
rably in numbers.” The Society look 
upon them with no very friendly eye, yet 
regarding them as the breakers down of 
rabbinical barriers, their system is allowed 
to be highly interesting, and likely to 
lead to the most important consequences. 
“One result, at least, it has already 
produced, and that of no inconsiderable 
moment, a desire amongst the followers 
of the new system, to see and read for 
themselves.” The Report expresses, very 
naturally, a dread of “ liberal princi- 
ples,” 

— a 
Quakers’ Epistle. 

We have generally given in our work 
the Quakers’ Yearly Epistle, and we had 
procured a copy for the purpose this year ; 
but on looking over it we see so little 
that is interesting or even intelligible to 
persons that do not speak the same tongue, 
that we shall content ourselves with one 
extract. This, indeed, may be under- 
stood ; but how far it is creditable to 
Friends, let any Protestant judge. (Some 
remarks upon the Inquisitorial passage 
Will be found in The Curistian Re- 
FORMER of the current month.)—*‘‘ Be 
very careful then, we beseech you,” (i. e. 

young,) “ NoT TO READ publications 
Which openly or indirectly inculcate a 
disbelief in the benefits procured to us by 


the sufferings and death of Christ, in the 

divinity of Him our Lord and Saviour, or 

in the perceptible guidance of his Spirit.” 

The Epistle is signed by Josiah Forster. 

—_— 

Managers of the Society for the Re- 
lief of the Necessitous Widows and 
Children of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers, deceased, for the Year 
1820, 

Ebenezer Maitland, Esq., Clapham 
Common, 7reasurer; Joseph Bradney, 
Esq., Clapham Common; the Rev. Johu 
Clayton, Sen., Manor-house, Walworth ; 
James Collins, Esq., Spital Square; Joba 
Danford, Esq., Aldgate; James Esdaile, 
Ksq., Bunhill Row ; William Freme, Esq., 
Catharine Court, ‘Tower-hill ; Joseph Gut- 
teridge, Esq., Camberwell ; William Gill- 
man, Esq., Bank Buildings, Cornhill ; 
George Hainmond, Esq., Whitechapel ; 
Samuel Jackson, Esq., Hackney; William 
Marston, Es j., East Street, Red Lion 
Square; the Rev. James Philipps, Clap- 
ham; James Pritt, Esq., No 15, Wood 
Street, Cheapside; John Towill Rutt, 
Esq., Clapton ; John Rogers, Esq., Swith- 
in’s Lane ; Thomas Rogers, Esq., Clapham ; 
Josiah Roberts, Esq., Terrace, Camber- 
well; R. Sangster, Esq., Denmark-hill, 
Camberwell ; Thomas Saville, Esq., Clap- 
ton; Benjamin Shaw, Esq., London- 
Bridge-foot ; John James Smith, Esq., 
Watford ; Samuel Stratton, Esq., No. 31, 
New City Chambers ; Thomas Stiff, Esq., 
New Street, Covent Garden; the Rev. 
Timothy Thomas, Islington; William 
Titford, Esq., Hoxton; John B, Wilson, 
Esq., Clapham Common ; Thomas Wilson, 
Esq., Highbury Place, Islington. 

a 
PARLIAMENTARY. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, June 6. 

Mr. W. Smiru presented a Petition 
from the Dissenters of Norwich, praying 
for an alteration in their favour of the 
Marriage Law, agreeably to the Bill 
which he had introduced in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament. He gave notice that 
on Friday next he should move for leave 
to bring in the said Bill. 

THE QUEEN. 

In the short conversation on the Mes- 
sage from the King relating to the Queen's 
return, Sir R. Wirson alluded to the 
paltry indignity of striking her name out 
of the Liturgy of the Church, Lord A. 
HAMILTON differed from the hon, member 
who thought that the striking of the Queen's 
name from the Liturgy was only a paltry 
indignity ; he considered it as one which 
ought to be cited on the present occasion, 
as shewing a predetermination on the 
part of his Majesty's ministers to con- 
demn her Majesty without a hearing and 
without a trial, (Hear.) He believed, 
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from inspection of the act of parliament, 
that the exclusion of her Majesty’s name 
from the church-service was illegal ; but 
supposing it, for the sake of argument, to 
be legal, could it be considered as a mat- 
ter of indifference as related to her Ma- 
jesty? (Cries of Hear.) Was it not a 
principle of British justice, established 
from one end of the King’s dominions to 
the other, that every person shall be con- 
sidered innocent until they shall be found 
in due course of law guilty? Was the 
Queen to be the only person in the island 
who was to be denied the benefit of this 
principle? He should contend that, as an 
act of common justice, the name of the 
Queen ought to be replaced in the Liturgy, 
before any measures of inquiry were pro- 
ceeded in, The public mind had been 
prejudiced by the acts of ministers; and 
it was most material that, if it were now 
to come to the question of guilty, or 
not guilty, against the Queen, the public 
mind should not be tampered with, or 
prejudiced beforehand. ‘The noble Lord 
then alluded to the Order in Council with 
respect to the omission of her Majesty’s 
name in the Liturgy. That order had 
been sent even out of the jurisdiction of 
ministers; it had been sent to Scotland; 
but in Scotland it had been treated as 
waste paper; many of the most respectable 
of the clergy had acted in defiance of it ; 
and not long since, in the very Assembly 
to which that order had been sent, a 
resolution had been voted condemning 
the order as an improper interference 
with the service of the Church of Scot- 
land. The noble member concluded by 
hoping, that if the noble Lord (Castle- 
reagh) and his colleagues intended to give 
to the Queen that advantage which was 
not denied to the poorest or to the guil- 
tiest subject—-the benefit of an impartial 
hearing—they would retrace their steps, 
and place her Majesty’s name in the same 
situation in which it had stood before 
their interference. 
PROTESTANT DISSENTERS. 
Thursday, July 13. 

Mr. W. Somrtvu said, he held in his hand 
the petition of a very respectable body of 
men, but on whom, as he himself belonged 
to their number, he should pronounce no 
eculogium, lest it should appear to come 
from a suspected source. It was the 
petition of the Protestant Dissenters, 
members of various congregations in the 
metropolis and its vicinity, praying the 
House to consider the situation in which 
they had so many years been placed by 
the disqualifying statutes commonly called 
the Test and Corporation Acts. It was 
signed by about 100 persons of different 
congregations, and expressed the sense of 
all, Had he chosen to rely more on the 
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number of signatures than on the reason 
of their prayer, 100,000 names sight as 
easily have been obtained as 100. The 
truth was, that the laws in question were 
framed to meet the danger of a Popish 
successor, and for the defence of reli- 
gious liberty. It was thought expedient 
to establish certain tests, and to this ex- 
pediency the Dissenters of that day, as 
he thought, uuwisely submitted. The 
consequence of that submission was, that 
they had met with the fate which often 
attended the liberal-minded and incau- 
tious, and were unable to recover what 
they had voluntarily surrendered. It was 
not for him to give a character to the 
petitioners ; and, if it were, he could not 
do it in more eloquent terms than had 
been employed by his hon. friend (Mr. 
Brougham) in describing them. At present 
he did not intend to do more than moye 
that the petition be received, Whilst it as- 
serted their own just rights, it was drawn 
up in language perfectly respectful to the 
House and to the constitutional govern- 
ment of the country. Although he founded 
upon it no motion at present, it might 
be his lot ere long to bring forward some 
proposition on the subject. ‘The petitioners, 
conscious that they had been uniformly 
loyal, and attached to the constitution, 
had no fear of any examination before the 
tribunal of the public. They considered 
themselves indeed to be harshly treated 
by an exclusion from advantages enjoyed 
by the rest of their fellow-subjects. They 
complained not that they were excluded 
from office, but from the eligibility to 
oftice. The possession of office must be 
confined to a few, but eligibility was the 
right of all, and the deprivation of it was 
a punishment often inflicted on offences 
of a gross and scandalous nature. It was 
but that very morning that he met with 
an act of parliament which subjected re- 
venue-officers in Ireland, convicted of 
fraud, to this very disqualification, undet 
which the whole body of Protestant Dis- 
senters laboured. He now moved that 
the petition be brought up. [/or the 
Petition, see pp. 557—559.) : 

Lord NUGENT, in seconding the motion, 
observed, that the principle of exclustoa 
from office, on account of a difference In 
religious opinion, had always appear ed to 
him an anomaly in a free constitution ap 
an enlightened age. He himself had 4 
petition from that respectable body, the 
Roman Catholics of England; and in de- 
clining to present it this session, he o 
influenced only by a consideration of the 
awful and immediate importance of 
question which now engaged the _ 
mind. He must, however, be —— 
to say of it, that it contained a me 
satisfactory answer to the often-renen 
charge of a divided allegiance. 
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The petition was then brought up and 
read. 
Mr. W. Smirn, in moving that it be 
printed, observed, that the question to 
which it referred had not been directly 
discussed for the last thirty years ; but he 
could not let slip the opportunity of thus 
reviving it in the first session of the first 
parliament of a new reign. 


THE JEWS. 
Friday, July 14. 

Mr. HosHouse thought it his duty to 
apprize the House, that he intended in 
the ensuing session to bring forward a 
proposition, the object of which would be 
to ameliorate the condition of a large 
class of his Majesty’s subjects. Notices 
had been given by different members of 
propositions to relieve the Protestant 
Dissenters, and to relieve the Roman Ca- 
tholics. It would be his endeavour to 
draw the attention of the House to the 
situation of the Jews. ‘The laws in exis- 
tence respecting them, and especially those 
residing in London, were, without posi- 
tive knowledge, hardly credible in an en- 
lightened age. 

Amongst the sums voted for Charitable 
lustitutions and Miscellaneous Services 
in Ireland for the year 1420, we observe 
the following : 

For Nonconforming Miz . 
nisters in [reland - be all 
For Seceding Ministers ; . £ 
from the Synod of Ulster 4,034 = 
For the Protestant Dissent- ? .-,. 
t 756 0 


— 


a 


ing Ministers in Ireland . 


i 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ecclesiastical Promotions. 


The Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. George 
Tomline, formerly Pretyman) translated 
to the See of Winchester. 

The Bishop of Exeter (the Hon. George 
Pelham) translated to the See of Lincoln. 

Dr. Wm. Cary, Prebendary of West- 
minster, preferred to the Bishopric of 
Exefer. 

The Bishop of Landaff (Dr. Van Mild- 
est) presented to the Deanery of St. 
Paul's, and also elected into the place of 
Canon Residentiary of the same Cathe- 
dral, vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
Tomline. 

Dr. Frodsham Hodson, Principal of 
Brazen Nose College, Oxford, made Re- 
fius professor ef Divinity and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, in the stead of 
the Bishop of Landaff. 

The Rev. Richard Mant, D. D. (Do- 
mestic Chaplain to the Archbishop of 

terbury,) preferred to the Bishopric 
of Killaloe, 
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Rev. R. Hodgson, D. D., (late Dean of 
Chester,) promoted to the Deanery of 
Carlisle. 

Rev. P. Vaughan, D. D., to the Dean- 
ery of Chester. 

Rev. F. W. Bayley (of St. John’s V. 
Margate) to be Chaplain to the House of 
Commons, 

Rey. E. Law, nephew to the Lord Bi- 
shop of Chester, to be Chaplain to the 
British Factory at St. Petersburgh. 

Rev. C. J. Blomfield, to the Rectory 
of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, vice Dr. 
Mant, promoted to the Bishopric of Kil- 
laloe. 

Rev. Dr. Moysey, (Rector of Walcot,) 
Archdeacon of Bath. 

a 
NOTICE. 

The Secretary and Committee of the 
Western Unitarian Society beg to inform 
the members, that the distribution of the 
Books has been delayed in consequence 
of some of the ‘Tracts requiring to be 
re-printed, 

——— 


FOREIGN. 
SPAIN, 

Though some unpleasant events have 
taken place at Madrid, there is nothing 
in their aspect seriously to alarm the 
friends of liberty. ‘The different eommis- 
sions of the Cortes apply themselves with 
unwearied zeal, and have evinced singular 
talent in the great work of legislation. 
The finance report must produce a striking 
effect in a nation so long unaccustomed to 
any thing like plain speaking and plain 
dealing from their Government. A mea- 
sure seems determined on which will do 
more than any other to diminish the aris- 
tocratical influence—the bane of Spain as 
of every other country in Eurepe—viz. to 
destroy the rights of primogeniture, at 
least as far as respects the inheritance of 
patrimonial estates. ‘The attempt of the 
intriguing nobility of Spain, assisted by 
‘* honourable lords” on this side of the 
water, to induce the Spaniards to intro- 
duce an Upper House in their legislature, 
have wholly failed ; and whatever may 
have been their disposition to do so, that 
disposition has been completely annihi- 
lated by the disgusting, the nauseating 
proceedings which have so lamentably 
and so long engaged the attention of our 
nobles at home. We know that the sen- 
sations of ridicule, of sorrow and of in- 
dignation which those proceedings have 
excited on the continent have been uni- 
versal, and most injurious to our national 
character. Our illustrious BerNTHAM 
has been engaged in writing for the 
Spanish public, and his addresses have 
been welcomed with high enthusiasm. 
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PORTUGAL. 

The infection of liberty has reached 
this country, in which the abuses and 
intolerableness of a wretched system of 
misgovernment had created and given 
strength to a spirit of discontent, whose 
first step was irresistible. Few nations— 
no nation so iusignificant as Portugal— 
ever obtained the influence or possessed 
the wealth which she held in the 15th 
and 16th centuries ; since when, the folly, 
vices and tyranny of her monarchs have 
only tended to crush her energies, and 
beat her down into the dust. She has 
long existed like a colony of England, 
and has owed her nominal independence, 
not to the patriotism or public virtue 
of her people, but to the strong and 
terrible hand of English power. With a 
soil fertile, and eminently susceptible 
of improvement, she has been depending 
on foreign assistance for the very neces- 
suries of life. Her rich and extensive 
vineyards, instead of giving wealth to her 
peasantry, have only served to fill the 
coffers of a cruel and grinding monopoly. 
The highest offices in her army have been 
filled by foreigners and strangers, and 
her regency, dependent on the mandate 
of a transatlantic court, (how little did 
Cabral expect when he first trod the 
shores of the Rio Janeiro, that the royal 
decrees would ever be issued from thence 
which should govern the land of his 
fathers!) seem to have had no other 
object than to prop up the abuses of a 
despotic and barbarous system. Could 
these things last? ©O no! ‘The sacri- 
ficed, the subject many, have discovered 
that they have some claims on the sym- 
pathies of the intolerant, the ruling few. 
They have discovered it through their 
sufferings and their sorrow—and they 
will never forget it now. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


America. 
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NAPLES, 


This regenerated country is threatened 
by the Emperor of Austria, who fears 
the spread of free principles; but it is 
thought that he dares not to risk a 
defeat in the south of Italy, lest the 
provinces of Lombardy and Venice, which 
were made over to him by the Disposers 
of Kingdoms, (Lord Castlereagh at their 
head,) should rise and prevent the return 
of the hirelings of despotism. Sicily is 
bent upon absolute independence. The 
light is rising and men’s minds are brieht- 
ening up 

O’er all th’ Italian fields, where still 

doth sway 

The triple Tyrant. 


AMERICA, 

Unitarianism at Washington.—(Extraet 
from a letter just received, sent to us 
authenticated by the transcriber’s name.) 

** Washington, August 4, 1620. 

*¢ All on a sudden a spirit of zeal for 
Unitarianism has very unexpectedly broke 
out here. Thomas Law (brother to the 
late Lord Ellenborough) and his son, 
John Law, with several other very respec 
table persons, have commenced a sub- 
scription for building a church. A meeting 
is to be held at a public room next 
Sunday for promoting this object, and 
they have applied to me to preach a ser- 
mon on the occasion.” 


The Rev. Joun Hasiam, late student 
at York College, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of the Greek and Latin languages 
at Mount Airy College, Philadelphia 
County, Pennsylvania. 


EEE 


—__ 


Communications have been received from Messrs. Belsham, Cogan, C. Teulon, 


W. Bloor, J. H. Bransby, and Joseph Jevans; and Mrs. M. Hughes. 


Also from A; 


Philographus ; Usual Reader; and Melancthon. 

We have received several remonstrances avainst Mr. Theophilus Browne's pro- 
posals for the benefit of the Unitarian Fund, but we think it unnecessary to occupy 
our pages with further objections to schemes which the worthy writer could scarcely 


expect to be seriously entertained. 


L. J. J.’s paper shall appear in the next Number. We regret that the Commutl- 


cation to which he refers has wholly escaped our notice, 


In the precedence given 


to our Correspondents we are guided solely by a view to the satisfaction of all our 


readers. 


From I. W. and other friends we have received many letters and extracts of 
letters from the new settlements in America, of which in the next Number we ‘ 


make ample use. 


Eusebia has been referred to a jury of matrons, who caution us against a dis- 


guised toncue. 
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